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A Canadian City 


in War Time 


IV. The Battle-ground for Wounded Men 
By Paul U. Kellogg 


HE GREY NUNNERY they call it—and the name 

seems to fit the great half-quadrangle of that weath- 

ered limestone which gives to warehouse and church 

alike in Montreal the quality of etchings. But the 
name has to do with more than walls, for this is the mother 
house of Les Soeurs Grises, whose branches in the United 
States and western Canada have made the work of the 
order known throughout the continent. 

In Montreal, that work reaches back to the French and 
Indian war, when the Grey nuns nursed wounded English 
soldiers who had been taken captive. “Today, row after row 
of beds, floor after floor, one entire wing of the nunnery has 
been stripped of its customary furnishings and insignia and has 
been given over to wounded men, French-speaking, English- 
speaking, convalescents from the battlefields of another great 
European struggle in which, this time, France and England are 
making common cause, and in which stand together the de- 
scendants of the men who fought in the eighteenth century 
for control of the valley of the St. Lawrence. 

The ground floor had been thrown into a recreation room, 
and patients lined the benches the morning of my visit, or 
hung about the piano where local talent was doing the honors 
of visiting day. At the billiard table, a one-legged man with 
his crutch laid aside and a cue in its place was meeting all 
comers on unequal terms—and in a sense personifying the 
genius of the place. For in the adjoining rooms were invalided 

“men at work at the shoe-makers’ and carpenters’ benches and 
school desks that made up the simple equipment of the first 
of the vocational classes which are gradually turning the con- 
valescent homes of the Military Hospitals Commission into 
training schools. 

Here was an Irishman, an ex-stage driver from out Van- 
couver way; and next him Joe Desrosiers, a quiet-spoken young 
French-Canadian from the rural districts of Quebec. "Two 
months before, just back from the war, Joe could neither read 
nor write, but he had made such rapid progress that he was 
now addressing daily notes to his instructor and multiplying in 
four figures. He showed me his copy-book with its proud label, 
For Canada and Empire; and inside, beginning on the first 
page with crudely formed letters, were the exercises which 


stood for nothing less, step after step, than the opening up of 
civilization to a starved intelligence. There in the half-formed 
handwriting of this soldier of the expeditionary force, who was 
wounded in the side in the first battle of Ypres, were such 
painfully engrossed practice sheets as ‘“‘Dickey bird, dickey bird, 
whither away?’ When Joe Desrosiers can read, he is to 
take up motor mechanics; and when the doctors discharge him, 
he will face the world with some compensation for his life- 
long physical handicap. 

The spirit of humane care in all medical service reaches 
back to the hospices of the Middle Ages. But the work in 
these convalescent homes draws its inspiration from some of 
the newest sources, not only in medicine but in industry and 
education. It draws on the latest developments in the schools 
for the blind and hospitals for crippled children, on psychiatric 
ward and tuberculosis sanatoria, operating room and research 
laboratory, on the technical colleges and the work shops of 
scientific managers and efficiency engineers. 

And this convalescent home in the Grey Nunnery is but 
one of the way-stations on the return road which begins at the 
ports of debarkation, Halifax, St. Johns and Quebec, and 
reaches back to every cross-way and city neighborhood of the 
dominion from which men have set out for the front, whole 
and vigorous. 

Perhaps there is no better way to visualize it than to tell 
at the start the story of one group of Jamaicans whose partici- 
pation in the fortunes of war ran the whole gamut of bitter 
personal loss and partial reparation. Of these, nine had to have 
both legs amputated below the knee, eight lost one foot or 
most of one foot. In the West Indies, they had been cul- 
tivators, earning from ten to fourteen shillings per week. 
Their case was taken up by the Canadian Military Hospitals 
Commission with the government of Jamaica, which reported 
that if the crippled men could get training as shoemakers or 
garment makers they could earn a livelihood on the island. In 
less than five months, eight of the men were trained to the 
point where they could do ordinary shoe-repairing as well-as 
the average journeyman; two showed such aptitude for cob- 
bling that they could make custom-made shoes; three showed 
60 per cent efficiency as garment makers; one, in tinsmithing, 
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CLASS IN WOODWORKING AT THE GREY NUNS CONVALESCENT HOME, MONTREAL 


could make an ordinary utensil if given the pattern, although 
he was of such a primitive type, that he could not distinguish 
differences smaller than a quarter of an inch. One was trained 
to be a chauffeur (he had had some experience before) ; and 
one completed two-thirds of a course in stenography and type- 
writing. 

All this process of re-education was carried on during the 
period of convalescence in Halifax, where W. J. Clayton, a 
clothing manufacturer, gave up his house, which the Red Cross 
furnished as a military hospital. “The men were supplied with 
artificial limbs made in the government factory at Toronto, 
established and run by the Military Hospitals Commission. 
One month after they were fitted to these limbs and just before 
they left for Jamaica, they had a dance on their Canadian 
legs. But while this festivity appealed most to the popular 
imagination; it was less of a miracle than their transformation 
industrially. Jamaica paid the cost of maintaining, equipping 
and training the men. Instead of the unskilled farm hands 
who had left the island, instead of helpless war-cripples, pro- 
spective dependents for unnumbered days, seventeen producers, 
with enough artisanship to earn for themselves more than they 
had ever earned before, sailed south from Halifax to take up 
life hopefully in spite of their desperate maiming. 

Quebec is the clearing-house for invalided men, but with 
the St. Lawrence frozen fast, Halifax and St. Johns are the 
ports of entry in winter. Hospital ships for all the sick or 
wounded, a debarkation hospital at the water-front, and special 
hospital cars for helpless patients, are links recently forged in 
the chain of care which mark great advances over the earlier 
provisions. Ordinary troop and passenger ships have. been 
much used to bring back men from the English hospitals, but 
these often have proved to be crowded, the accommodations 
inadequate, and classification difficult. 


More and more invalided men are being brought in Engliskt 


hospital ships, 500 at a time. In these ships with their four 
red crosses, port and starboard, forward and stern, and a large 
electric red cross at night, there has been less danger from 
submarines. Yet, in March, such a ship was attacked in 
English waters regardless of its markings and freightage. A 


doctor is in high command and outside of the officers and crew 
there are none aboard the ship save wounded men, orderlies 
and nurses. Moreover, the ships are divided into wards, which 
facilitates classification. Each man has a separate cot. If he 
is helpless and might roll out, he sleeps in something like an 
old-fashioned baby’s crib, which can swing with the motion of 
the ship or can be made fast. 

At Halifax the immigration building on Pier 2 has been 
transformed into a large clearing hospital. It can take care of 
425 patients, so that a ship can be emptied practically at once 
and a man carried on a level from his cot aboard the boat to 
a cot on shore. One frequently told story of the port is of a 
chap who came down the gang-plank, hobbling along on crutch 
and cane with one leg off. A friend in front carried for him 
his kit-bag and his artificial leg, which he had not yet learned 
to manipulate, at least down a gang-plank. The friend, ex- 
cited on getting back, rushed ahead onto Canadian soil until 
he was hailed by a howl from the rear, “How in hell do yez 
think this left leg can catch up wid that right one? For God’s 
sake wait.” 

But it is the paralytics, especially those who must be carried 


CLASS IN MECHANICAL AND ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING, KHAKI 
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INVALIDED SOLDIERS AND INVALIDED SHOES 


on water beds, that have caused greatest concern. In one 
shipload were nine men, paralyzed from the waist down, who 
had to be swung off in hammocks. Some had been blown up, 
others hit by shrapnel, one sniped and one kicked by a horse. 

It was through experience in handling this group of bed- 
ridden cases that the third advance in equipment, the hospital 
cars, came about. Until these cars were provided, with their 
big side doors, it was excruciating business to transfer such 
cases from the ships to the train. The hospital cars are ar- 
ranged in units of two cars each. In the first, cots are put in 
place of the lower berths; the upper berths being left for the 
use of orderlies at night. “The companion car has a smaller 
number of cots, doctors’ and nurses’ quarters, and a side en- 
trance. The Canadian government railway has provided five 
such units, and the Canadian Pacific, three—or sixteen cars 
in all. 


Human Cargoes 


A HOSPITAL ship’s list is made up somewhat like a manifest, 
with the man’s name, company, regiment, residence and dis- 
ability—a human cargo, if you will, of invalided and conva- 


ONE OF THE CLASSES IN MOTOR MECHANICS OF THE MILITARY 
HOSPITALS COMMISSION 
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lescent men, and more recently, of active cases. For with 
roughly fifteen thousand sick and wounded Canadians under 
treatment in England, and prospect of immense additions to 
their number after the spring campaign, the cross-seas trans- 
port of patients at an earlier stage of treatment was entered 


upon in mid-winter to relieve the English hospitals. Not a 
few of the men have open wounds still. 
One fellow came through with sixty-nine wounds. He had 


been reconnoitering with five others. As a mortar shell burst, 
he dove head first into a trench and all sixty-nine wounds were 
from his hips to the soles of his feet. Even so, he was more 
fortunate than his companions. A second man of the party 
died of his wounds; a third was killed outright; a fourth had 
to have a leg amputated; and a fifth was found dead against 
a post, whole, but killed by the concussion. Another wounded 
man brought twenty-eight pieces of shrapnel down the gang- 
plank with him—still in his body. He had three stiff joints, 
but the metal had reached him in no vital part. “The home- 
comers range from cases such as these, to men in apparent good 
health, whose injuries merely incapacitate them for further 
active military service. 

First the men of the maritime provinces—Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick—are taken to the 
discharge depot and go before a medical board. This has on 
hand the documents from the corresponding English medical 
board, but it is on the basis of re-examination in Canada that 
the men are divided into three classes: 

I. Men for immediate discharge without pension—those unfit for 
overseas service, but capable of taking ‘up their previous civilian 


occupation, or those whose disability was neither the result of service 
nor aggravated by it. 


II. Men whose condition may be benefited by further medical 
treatment. 


III. Men with permanent disability who will not be benefited by 
further treatment, and whose cases come before the board of pension 
commissioners. 


The men of class I go to the pay-master for transportation, 
are paid off, given civilian clothing (or $13, as they prefer), 
and 15 days’ extra pay, to tide them over until they get em- 
ployment. This procedure is true to a degree of class III, ex- 
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cept that they are kept on pay until their pensions are adjusted. 
Red Cross committees look after these maritime men while in 
Halifax, giving them auto-rides, entertaining them in private 
houses, etc. Meanwhile the provincial Returned Soldiers Com- 
mission notifies its representative in each home town that the 
man is on his way, so that he may not arrive unknown, un- 
heralded, and unwelcomed. 

The men of class II get $10 down, the balance of their 
pay is sent by check to their homes, and after a ten days’ leave 
(if they are well enough) they come under the care of the 
Military Hospitals Commission, army pay and subsistence al- 
lowance continuing during their period of treatment. . 

Men of all classes whose destinations are west of the mari- 
time provinces are entrained for Quebec, where they in turn 
come before a medical board, and are classified. Elaborate 
case histories are taken down for those of class IJ, covering 
not only their army and physical record, but. such items as 
their former occupation, earnings, schooling, technical training. 
These records are sent in duplicate to the various govern- 
mental departments. For it is at this point, and with these 
men of class II, who, after medical and vocational treatment 
may either be rehabilitated into self-sufficient civilians (like 
class 1) or drop into the pensioners (class III), that the pri- 
mary work of the Military Hospitals Commission begins. 

Almost by accident, Canada put into the hands of a civilian 
commission the handling of this return current of men from 
overseas. ’ he far-reaching social significance of so doing is 
conly now beginning to lay hold of the public. In testifying 
before a parliamentary committee in March, the general 
charged with mustering battalions in the Montreal district, 
said tersely that he had no time to consider the handling of 
returned convalescents; his business was to produce fighting 
men for the front. Not only do the currents run in opposite 
directions, but their whole functioning is different. ‘he goal 
of the Military Hospitals Commission is to take the discards 
of war and readjust them physically, vocationally and spir- 
itually to civil life. Gradually, as the return current grows 
in volume, and as the commission becomes better known its 
work is being visualized as a great economic and patriotic re- 
sponsibility and service. 

To date upward of 15,000 men have gone through its 
hands. These are only the advance guard of no one knows 
how large an army of invalided men. Until three or 
four months ago, they came only gradually, and the first to 
reach Canada were not the most seriously disabled. Ampu- 
tation and other serious cases would stay on in England for a 
long time. People in most of the provinces are only now 
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beginning to meet the real war cripples—to shake men by the 
left hand or try to talk naturally to one whose painfully 
labored breath and speech are due to gassing. At the outset, 
the heads of the medical corps, engineering and clothing bu-— 
reaus of the Canadian Department of Militia and Defense 
were made a special committee to look after returned soldiers. 
A few convalescent homes were started, and there was one file 
at Ottawa to contain the correspondence. ‘Today there are - 
1,000 files. The commission was formed by an order in coun- 
cil dated June 30, 1915, under the presidency of Sir James A. 
Lougheed, member of the Cabinet without portfolio, and was 
composed of representative men from all parts of the dominion, 
some of them nominated by the provincial governments. As 
secretary, E. H. Scammell was chosen, an Englishman who 
had lived ten years in Canada and who, before the war, 
had organized the Canadian end of the celebration of 
one hundred years of peace with the United States. Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Scammell’s father had been active in rehabili- 
tation work for returned soldiers in England following the 
Boer war: His own experience in mining and industrial] 
operations in Canada and Australia has stood him in good 
stead in projecting the social and economic phases of the work. 
For increasingly, those phases, no less than the medical, have 
become important. 

The Canadian Army Medical Corps had been developed 
for fifteen years prior to the war. Base and camp hospitals 
were put in operation to care for the heavy medical work 
incidental to mustering the expeditionary force. Provision 
for physical examination of recruits had to be expanded, reor- 
ganized and brought to new efficiency following the rejection 
of large numbers of unfit men after they had reached England. 
The corps was constantly drained of some of its most experi- 
enced physicians who accompanied the troops over sea. But 
even had the medical corps been equipped to handle invalided - 
men also, so far as numbers goes—and this is a moot point— 
it is my conviction that the present Canadian system which 
has vested adminstrative responsibility for handling returned 
men in a separate civilian agency, is the better one. “The phys- 
ical restoration of a sick or temporarily injured soldier, so that 
he can return to the ranks, is a job for army doctor and 
drill master. The rehabilitation of a permanently injured man 
for the resumption of civilian life where he left off, or even 
the care of the wide variety of war wrecks who come back 
from the front, calls into play all manner of specialists, sur- 
geons, psychiatrists, tuberculosis experts, trade teachers, agri- 
culturists and the like. 


/ 


Specialization in Treatment 


Tue work falls into four chief branches—medical,! mili- 
tary, vocational and employment. In order to make use of 
existing resources, and to bring convalescent patients within 
reach of friends and families, the first step in development was . 
to arrange for hospitals in the chief provincial centers. The 
work was emergent, much of it clearly temporary, and the 
effort was not to supplant but to use existing institutions. In 
December last, overseas patients were being cared for in ap- 
proximately thirty such, some managed directly by the com- 
mission, some by philanthropic or public agencies with which 
the commission made per-diem arrangements; this in addition 


*The work has been handicapped to a degree by vagueness as to medical 
and official jurisdiction, but a working arrangement has been arrived at by 
which physicians of the Army Medical Corps now carry on the general 
medical work in the institutions of the commission, under a medical super- 
intendent responsible to the commission; while army officers assigned to a 
command also responsible administratively to it look after discipline, pay, ete., 
the patients being still, of course, enlisted men. Meanwhile, the commission, 
as a civilian body, is able to enlist in many cases full-time volunteer work 
from citizens, make favorable arrangements with private and provincial in- 
stitutions, and carry on, more flexibly, its cveckend administrative work. 
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to eighteen sanatoria for tuberculosis. In many cases an addi- 
tion is built, the commission paying half the cost and having 
the use of it so long as required. 

As the number of men increased, a second classification ac- 
cording to physical disability naturally followed, which called 
for the creation, equipment and maintenance of specialized in- 
stitutions. One day at the Montreal office, I ran through the 
blanks which had reached it that morning of invalided soldiers 
on the way to the city. The physical disabilities included 
“over age and unfit”; tendon of Achilles partially severed; 
ruptured ligament of the right knee; stiff hip; injury to mus- 
culo-spiral nerve from gunshot wound in arm; shell shock and 
goitre; shell shock and anaemia; stiff right elbow; amputated 
fingers; fibula shot away; gunshot damage to thoracic nerve; 
shell shock and deafness; nervous break-down. A great many 
wounds were of the arm and shoulder; few of the legs and 
feet. “To the simple explanation that the upper part of the 
body may be more exposed, the doctors added the darker one 
that often the men wounded in the legs and feet in No Man’s 
Land die there. Rheumatism, tuberculosis and heart trouble 
were the most frequent entries. 


War Consumptives 


IN HANDLING tuberculosis cases, the commission has been 
meeting an emergency situation for a year past.. Last summer 
it cabled to England for an estimate of the number of in- 
valided soldiers to be anticipated. ‘The commission arranged 
for 30 per cent in excess. When the Canadian camps were 
closed last fall the hospitals were fairly swamped with tuber- 
culous and other ailing men whose presence in the camps had 
not been ‘reported. Returned men from England numbered 
twice the estimates. The demand developed so rapidly and 
so far ahead of medical prognostications that the commission 
has been meeting it by leasing hotels, schools and other build- 
ings for the quickly-curable cases. In 
Quebec, the commission has thus opened an old inn and in- 
creased the size of two private sanatoria. It has had designed 
a standard tuberculosis pavilion which will take care of ten 
men and will last from six to ten years. “This can be put up 
in two weeks and attached to the drainage and water system 
of any sanatorium. Whether the commission will ‘create 
permanent institutions of its own for chronic cases to be pen- 
sioners of the dominion for life, remains to be seen, but it is 
felt that the general outcome will be the development of 
a stronger sentiment for public sanatoria throughout all 
Canada. 

Perhaps 80 per cent of the patients had the disease before 
they came on the strength. In some cases it was impossible to 
tell when they enlisted. But that many clearly incipient cases 
were admitted to the ranks in the early rush due to lack of 
skill of local examining physicians or the ill-advised pressure 
_ of recruiting officers and commanders, is without question. 
Large numbers of the men developed pulmonary tuberculosis 

during their training in Canada, brought on by long route 
marches, wet feet and sleeping in tents before they were moved 
into barracks for winter. Others came down in England 
and others through exposure in the trenches. At one time as 
high as 60 per cent of the tuberculous men had never left the 
country. Today the percentage is about 50. Not more than 
15 per cent have been to France. 

In the matter of treatment, the Saranac Lake men in Can- 
ada have held to the rest policy. The English sanatoria go 
in for physical work. The Canadian commission has taken 
a middle course in adapting vocational training to the three 
classes into which the patients are divided: 


the province of . 
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CLASS 
SEWARD PARK CONVALESCENT HOME, QUEBEC. EGGS AND 
FOWLS ARE SOLD AND THE PROFITS GO TO THE SOLDIERS 


IN POULTRY RAISING AND GENERAL AGRICULTURE, 


1. Bed cases with temperature. 
training. 

2. Porch cases. These men in the warmer months study general 
subjects which can be taken from books; they draw, or do rafha, 
basketry, crocheting or embroidery. Of course, these occupations 
cannot be carried on outdoors in the severe Canadian winter, 

3. Men on exercise. These put in from one to four hours a day 
in classroom or workshop along the lines which will be described 
for general convalescents. 


These are given no vocational 


The most striking specialized institution is at Toronto. 


’ Here is both an orthopaedic center for amputation cases and a 


factory for artificial limbs. In the manufacture of such 
limbs the United States has led the world. Three 
American experts have, in fact, been called to Europe since 
the war began to cooperate with the military authorities of 
the Allies in artificial limb production—Hanger of Brooklyn, 
the inventor of a special joint; Rowley of Chicago, a large 
manufacturer of legs, and Carnes of Kansas City, noted for 
his patent arms. The Canadian soldiers have had difficulty in 
getting limbs from the English depot, however, because of the 
great demand from English war cripples. The Toronto in- 
stitution is the result. 

This factory is in charge of aman of thirty years’ experience. 
Skilled artisans have been brought from the United States. 
As it is a government institution, the factory is able to draw 
on all known devices without regard to Canadian 
or foreign patents, and the Military Hospitals Commission 
claims that its limbs include the best points of French, Belgian 
and English war designs. In other words, the Canadian sol- 
dier marches off on an Entente leg. More practically, per- 
haps, it should be added that one of the members of the 
Miltary Hospitals Commission has an artificial arm—a man 
of wealth who has tried all inventions and whose advice has 
had influence in developing a simple government type. 

The procedure in the United States has been to give a 
crippled veteran a grant for an artificial limb. This grant 
he can spend as he sees fit or go without the limb entirely 
if he chooses. Limbs are very costly. A soldier has not much 
chance to kick even with his natural member, if his bargain 
is not satisfactory. Under the Canadian system the limb is 
made satisfactory and kept so. Recently a Frenchman with 
two medals but a bad leg—all gifts of his government—was 
re-fitted at Toronto. 

In amputation cases a cast is taken of the stump, the limb 
is made, fitted and practised for a certain length of time. Four 
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to six months must elapse after the operation before the stump 
is shrunk to normal size, and it must meanwhile be massaged 
and exercised, or, to use the technical phrase, functionally 
re-educated, to restore as much as possible of the normal 
strength and freedom of the muscles. Meanwhile, the time 
is turned to account. As yet little attempt has been made to 
follow the French precedents, where mechanics have been 
taught to use their artificial arms in fine operations. ‘The 
vocational preparation has been simpler, but is felt to be more 
practical. 

To illustrate: Ten apprentices are to be taken on at the 
Toronto factory itself, preferably soldiers from different parts 
of the dominion who have lost their legs. The life of an 
artificial limb is from three to ten years, and the government 
undertakes to repair and replace limbs as often as necessary. 
These apprentices are to be taught leg making and repairing, 
that they may be able to look after the legs in their part of 
the country in following years. 

A central hospital for nervous diseases has been established 
at Coburg, Ontario, where men suffering from shell shock and 
neurasthenia are sent. All the different forms of nerve sick- 
ness are present—melancholia, amnesia and dementia, and the 
rest. At the end of two or three months, chronic cases are 
transferred to provincial hospitals for the insane. “Two alien- 
ists are in charge, and a new institution is likely to be opened 
soon for shell-shock cases, which do not mix well with the 
others. Theirs is nervous prostration through terrible ex- 
perience. The head wiggles; if you speak quickly the man 
jumps; he cries easily. Only a small residue it is hoped will 
be in need of permanent institutional care, but no one can 
forecast what recurrent consequences of the great war will 
press down upon these men in the years to come. 

A war-time version of the bramble bush is that of Private 
Chambers who was blinded as a result of shell-shock. After 
an extended but unsuccessful treatment in London, he was 
started home in a boat which was torpedoed. “The excitement 
restored his sight and the passengers were saved. Even so, 
there are limitations to the psychiatric treatment which can be 
generally recommended! If the case proves tc be only a mild 
form the patient is sent to his home on military pay, or to a 
convalescent home with recommendation for vocational train- 
ing. For here again occupation has been found to be of great 
value. 

The story is told of a young American volunteer, wounded 
in the shoulder, who, as a result of shell-shock, had a total loss 
of memory. Before the war he had been a stationary engineer 
in the South Station, Boston. 
in St. John, N. B., so nervous that he could not be treated 
in a conyalescent hospital of the ordinary sort and so afflicted 
that he could not go three houses away and find his way back 
again. A teacher was sent to the house and began with raffia, 
basketry and simpler woodwork. Memory exercises were 
built up on these occupations and the man is slowly recovering. 


Hospitals for Convalescents. 


ALTOGETHER some 4,000 soldier patients are being cared for 
by the commission at this time, either in institutions or as 
out-patients. Even after the process of institutional differ- 
entiation is carried much further than at present, the largest 
group will be the general cases—just as with a city hospital, 
or charity organization society, or any other social agency re- 
ceiving all comers. Along with its various advantages, the 
commission was not only unwieldy in size and scattered in 
membership, but it has had to be educated. It has learned some 
things, slowly, only through experience; a process which nev- 


He was sent to his sister’s home. 


ertheless has been accelerated by the fact that certain key 
members have practically put in full time, grappling with prob- 
lems as they arose. “The commission started with small homes 
and not a few of these were donated. While each was a 
tribute to a patriotic conscience, it was apt to be a poor place 
for a convalescent patient. Writing of them, Senator John S. 
McLennan, of Sydney, one of the broadscale members of the 
commission, said: 


“There are many men in our homes today, still unfitted to 
resume civil life, whose wounds were received in the reat 
battles of a year ago. The supply of comforts, which in many 
cases were luxurious; the relaxation of discipline, the treating 
of men.as one treats a civilian patient in the interval between 
illness and the resuming of ordinary occupation, which might 
do no harm if the experience was to be counted in days, are 
most seriously detrimental to the best interests of the men 
when extended over the prolonged periods which have been 
found unavoidable. The first conception of the homes was 
that they were places of relaxation; the right one, which expe- 
rience has taught us to realize, is that they are places of re- 
habilitation.” : 

In the second stage of the commission’s work, therefore, 
the trend has been toward larger city units under its own 
management. ‘There are signs that this, in turn, is giving way 
to a third stage of still larger units, some distance out from 
the cities, near enough to call on the best medical service, but 
far enough away so that men will not be cooped up in barracks- 
like recreation-rooms, nor left in their free time to the com- 
mercial amusements of a wide-open town like Montreal, with 
resulting drunkenness and venereal disease. 

Much is anticipated from the development at Whitby, 
where a large hospital for the insane built by the Ontario 
government has been taken over by the commission for its con- 
valescents. Similarly, in Quebec, Lieutenant-Colonel Smith 
is negotiating for new suburban institutions and getting esti- 
mates on hut-hospital settlements similar to those created in 
France. 

Moreover, every month has added to the evidence that it 
is not rest the men require so much as occupation, mental and 
physical) a need which calls for a further classification of 
patients quite as important as any thus far set down. Among 
the 2,600 patients in the Ontario hospitals, 300 occupations 
were represented. “The men’s tastes ran in twenty different 
lines. Only in large units can you get enough men to justify 
a class in even representative trades. But while the commis- 
sion failed to call in institutional experts at the outset, in work- 
ing out its administrative problems, it has been forehanded 
in calling into its vocational work some of the most experi- 
enced men in technical education/in Canada under the super- 
intendency of T. B. Kidner. Professor Kidner came to Can- 
ada in 1900 under the Macdonald fund, organized technical 
education in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and came to. 
the commission from Calgary, where he was director of 
technical education. 


The Vocational Work 


THE ORIGIN of the vocational work was characteristic. The 
first year of war Mr. and Mrs. T. K. L. Ross lent their home, 
Drumbo, in Sydney, as a convalescent home. Mrs. Ross’s 
sister, Miss Matthews, discovered the social need of the men 
who were beating time while waiting to get well. She ap- 
proached B. H. Murray, premier of the province, who asked 
Principal F. H. Sexton, of Nova Scotia Technical College, to 
look into the matter. Engineering courses in five colleges 
(mining, civil, electrical and mechanical) and evening tech- 
nical schools at twenty points throughout the province fall 
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FREDERIC H. SEXTON 


under Professor Sexton’s oversight, so that he brought excep- 
tional knowledge of occupational conditions as well as educa- 
tional method to his task. 

“The stream of badly wounded soldiers has started to flow 
to Canada,” wrote Professor Sexton; and asked, “Are they 
to drift through life as respected paupers, or to be helped to 
competency?” He pointed out that pensions would keep men 
from want, but without productive labor would not maintain 
them on the level desired; that the country at large did not 
want to enter upon “such an elaborate and spendthrift policy 
as has been developed in the United States.’ “The way to 
prevent such a wholesale charity, argued Prof. Sexton, is “to 
train disabled soldiers for occupations by the well-known and 
tried methods of vocational guidance and the training of 
adolescents.” There would be nothing new, except the kind 
of human material which would be available. With increasing 
use of the dictaphone, it might be possible to make an efficient 
stenographer out of a blind man with no legs. But the prac- 
tical range of opportunity has opened up in many less spectacu- 
lar ways. More than twice as many gainful, skilled and semi- 
skilled occupations, according to Professor Sexton, are. open 
than there were fifty years ago, or at the close of the Civil 
war. Automatic machinery is calling for less physical 


strength. Whereas the old apprenticeships took from two to 


five years, the time necessary to become proficient in some of 
the new occupations which have come in with the subdivision 
of labor may be only as many months. There would be, 
therefore, a host of outlets for men partly disabled. It would 


not be sufficient, however, warned Professor Sexton, to train 


2 


‘an invalid man as machine tender. He must be given a gen- 
eral groundwork so as to adapt himself to rapid evolution in 
manufacturing. 

Professor Sexton pointed out the beginnings already made 
in France in schools and workshops for invalids; boarding- 
houses with apprenticeship in private workshops; organized 
cooperative workshops subsidized and encouraged by the state; 
and industrial allowances permitting invalids to follow ap- 
prenticeships in their homes. He felt that the Canadian 
solution lies in shop-hospitals and convalescent homes coopera- 
ting with technical schools and neighboring workshops and in 
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enlisting voluntary instructors, such as schoolteachers, skilled 
mechanics and employers. Such a system should be applied 
locally, for the man would want to be near home, and indus- 
trial and-educational cooperation would be most efficient and 
natural, province by province. 

“It should be looked upon,” wrote Prof. Sexton, ‘“‘both as 
a public investment and as an obligation to the men who have 
risked all, that the individuals of the empire may continue 
under the conditions of personal liberty which they have 
bought so dearly and cherished so ardently.” 

In October, 1915, at the federal prime minister’s invitation, 
an interprovincial conference was held at Ottawa. Five 
premiers, among other provincial ministers, took part. “The 
commission’s secretary submitted a report recommending that 
the work of training returned soldiers and finding employment 
for them should be established on a comprehensive basis; sev- 
eral of Prof. Sexton’s suggestions were embodied in his report, 
and vocational education was definitely entered upon early in 
1916. Canada, while not the first to take it up, has the dis- 
tinction of being the first not only of the colonies, but of the 
allied countries to put it on a national basis under a centralized 
authority. In France it has been taken up in many different 
ways by many different institutions. Education in Canada is 
a provincial matter. At first there was some question of its 
being an infringement on local autonomy, but the creation of 
provincial commissions and of local advisory bodies adjusted 
this difficulty. Expenditures by provincial educational 
authorities in connection with classrooms or shops are 
reimbursed; teachers are responsible to the commission and 
their salaries are borne by it. The vocational work is divided 
into six main regions, each under an experienced secretary— 
Quebec and the maritime provinces, Ontario, Manitoba, Al- 
berta, Saskatchewan and British Columbia. “The work in 
Quebec and the maritime provinces is under Professor Sexton, 
with headquarters at Montreal. There the pioneer develop- 
ment has taken place which has set the norm for the dominion. 

The therapeutic value of the work gives it its first claim. 
Keep a convalescent busy, get him to forget his troubles and 
he will get well more quickly. It is this principle which 
threads through the scheming of classes in such varied subjects 
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as arithmetic, English, stenography, bookkeeping, poultry- 
raising, bee-keeping, market-gardening and the lighter forms 
of agriculture; motor mechanics and carpentry; mechanical 
and architectural drawing, no less than through the handicraft 
work of the sanatoria. Of course, there are some slackers 
who would rather loaf through convalescence, but that is not 
the spirit of the majority. The army doctors say that voca- 
tional work is better than drugs—and so do the men. For 
example, a man who had ankylosis of the fingers—stiffening 
of the joints—claimed he got three times as much good from 
typewriting as from the most skilful massage. His testimony 
was not altogether different from that of the returned officer, 
wounded by shrapnel in the wrist, who found more relief 
in sweeping vigorously at curling than in massage. Some 
men in the carpenter shop develop more flexibility and 
precision in muscular effort than in using the most elaborate 
mechanical devices for treatment. 

Nor are the results merely physical. Most of the men come 
back with sluggish mental action. They have been under 
military discipline so long, clothed, fed and ordered about, 
that they have lost independence. On top of that may have 
come loss of further initiative by hospitalization as an active 
case in an overseas military hospital. Many of them have 
been under tremendous strain which they do not recognize 
until they are back from the front. All this involves a 
nervous reeducation for which vocational work proves more 
effective than any medical or disciplinary program. A man 
gains confidence by making something with his hands. He 
concentrates on it and gets a new freedom for eye.and muscle. 

Recently, at the Grey Nunnery, the medical officer brought 
in one English-born patient who was suffering from insomnia 
dating back to shell-shock in the second or third battle of 
Ypres. ‘He’s simply lost his nerve and is going to pieces,” 
said the “M. O.” “Can you do anything for him?’ When 
the fellow took his stand at the carpentry bench he jumped 
at every noise; he could not work for an hour; he found diffi- 
culty in coordinating his muscles. ‘The day of my visit he 
was leaning over his bench making some careful measurements 
with sure fingers on a wooden candlestick which was to fill 
a Montreal order. “They said he was sleeping like a top. 

The men I saw in the classes at the Grey Nunnery ranged 
from trappers to clerks and mechanics. Mostly, however, they 
had been unskilled laborers. When they come in, according 
to the vocational officers, they have little plan for the future. 
‘They have been used to living from day to day as the soldier 
does. Many are depressed, yet many are optimists. A man 
with a leg off says—“It might have been my arm.” A man 
with a hand off says—“It might have been my leg.” In the 
vocational classes they begin to gain not only a new self- 
confidence, and slowly a new initiative, but a new horizon 
for the future. Here the economic motive is brought into 
play. ‘To illustrate with a low-grade group: 


From Trench to Cobbler’s Bench 


SHOE repairing is adapted to the older men—for some who 
went out with the first recruits, men of adventurous type, had 
turned fifty if they were a day. ‘Do you want my regimental 
age or my real one?” they ask when they are back in a hospital, 
The vocational classes get condemned military boots, or 
those which have been partially worn out. ‘These are repaired 
by the probationary cobblers in the shoemaking class, so that, 
on an average, seventy-five pairs a week are turned out at 
the Grey Nunnery. In some cases it means taking the uppers 
and relasting them to boys’ sizes. The shoes are for the most 
part sold back through the regimental canteens at $1.50 a pair. 
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The difference between the cost of the stock and the sale 
price of the made-over shoe goes to the convalescent. “Here,” 
says Professor Sexton, “is a good economic circle. The shoes 
would have been useless; the soldier-pupils haye actual shoes to 
work on—something much easier for a beginner than to make 
a new pair. Moreover, the soldier gets a good pair cheap. 
He gets only two pair a year from the government while in 
the Canadian camps, and has to buy others out of his own 
pocket. The repairing is something which men forty years old 
can carry out, who have had only unskilled occupations in the 
past, and who are no longer going to be strong enough to do 
heavy labor. And there are openings for little repair shops 
in many a village in Canada.” 

Not a few of the instructors are themselves invalided sol- 
diers. One reason lies in the fact that the war has drained 
the trade schools. No less than five of the men from the 
technical staff of Calgary went overseas. One of the best 
instructors in Montreal was a wounded man sent back as 
conducting officer with a party of sick. At Lake Edward 
the commission is making the experiment of building up the 
entire staff from among returned men. A graduate of an 
agricultural college, a graduate from a technical school and 
one from a business college were found among the tuberculous 
patients. The shoemaking class at the Grey Nunnery is 
taught by Corporal Brown, returned from the sixtieth bat- 
talion with a severe case of asthma. ‘The vocational officer 
in charge is himself a former instructor in philosophy at Kings 


College, who had taught general subjects in summer schools 


throughout the Canadian west, and whose physique kept him 
from going overseas after enlistment. 


The Carpenter’s Shop 


One of his most interesting experiments has been in the 
carpentry class. 
thousand dollars’ worth of orders were taken in. These filled, 
orders for one thousand dollars more are in hand. At first 
there was some reluctance on the part of the commission 
to have men earning in addition to their soldier’s pay, as it 
was felt it might induce some to keep on as institutional work- 
ers, especially should they get a sentimental value for the 
things sold. ‘That last was easily prevented. The plan itself 
involves no cost to the government, and its practical value in 
motivation has been convincing, so that it has been adopted. 

Twenty-five per cent is checked off the retail value of the 
article for material and overhead; the soldier-pupil gets 75 
per cent. In this way men earn from fifty cents to over a 
dollar a day. One such soldier, as the result of three months’ 
work, left the Grey Nunnery with $70, with which he was 
going to give his little girl music lessons. 
draw 20 per cent of their earnings in cash, the remaining 80 
per cent on discharge. Thus, incidentally, thrift is encouraged. 

Meanwhile the handicraft classes are turning out things for 
the hospitals themselves. “Three massage-tables and 100 bed- 
trays are being made in the carpenter shop at the Gray Nun- 
nery—to say nothing of chests, umbrella-stands, tabourettes, 
workbaskets, magazine-racks and kitchen-tables. 

Similarly, in Alberta, the men receiving agricultural train- 
ing at one of the convalescent homes get the returns from their 
small gardens and poultry-raising.. Each is allotted a piece 
of ground and prizes are given for the best vegetables. 

- The industrial classes are schemed out along practical lines 
so at once to arouse ambition and make the man more valuable 
as a producer when he re-enters industrial life. Very often 
a machinist or carpenter, for example, can increase his earn- 
ing power by learning to read blue-prints. A molder, hit 
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with shrapnel in the back, was unable to return to his work. 
After much talk, he was persuaded to go into the drafting 
class, and discovered that he had talent for drawing. In 
six weeks he was doing simple mechanical drafting with pre- 
cision and equipping himself to become a foreman in a molding 
shop. Corporal Cassils was a Canadian machinist who came 
back with a distinguished conduct medal and a wound in 
the back. He took four months’ instruction in drafting, and 
in March secured a place at more pay than he has ever earned. 

In some cases men are able to shift occupations, leaving those 
they do not like for ones they do. A man who had been 
driving a milkcart, earning $12 a week, came back from war 
with a wounded shoulder. He was placed in the drafting 
class for three months. In March he got a job in a munitions 
factory at $75 a month. A Russian in the carpentry class 
had been a coal-miner in Canada, and by a trick of fate it 
was a mine explosion on the battlefront which seriously in- 
jured him, so that he could never use a pick again. He had 
never handled bench tools in his life, but proved to be a 
“natural born carpenter.’ After two and a half months his 
instructor said he was fit to take up light work. 

Further illustrations of the simpler forms of vocational re- 
adjustment—which in the mass mean much more than the 
more striking cases of re-education to be described later—are 
the following: 

A Nova Scotia farmer’s son of twenty had worked as a 
painter before enlistment. He contracted tuberculosis be- 
fore leaving the country, but could not return to painting be- 
cause of the danger of a recurrence, nor was he strong enough 
for farming. All work like pitching hay, ploughing or even 

~hoeing strains the pectoral muscles and is apt to reopen 

lesions. The boy was of ordinary intellectual ability. He 
has been sent to a business college for six months and is prov- 
ing an excellent student. 

Another Nova Scotian farmhand partially lost his hearing. 
He tried to get work without success, for the farmers-did not 
want to bother writing out their directions. He was sent 
to a school for the deaf to learn lip-reading. Incidentally, 
the principal is a poultry-fancier, the young fellow is working 
with him in his hennery and later is to be sent to an agricul- 
tural college for six months. 

A Scotchman employed as a filing clerk in handling blue- 
prints before he went overseas, where he was shot through 
the elbow, has been taught stenography and trained to use 
the typewriter with the left hand. He is now a typist in the 
pay department of the Canadian army, and catalogs books at 
night in the law library of McGill University. 

The day of my visit to the Grey Nunnery twenty-one men 
had written the preliminary examination for the civil service. 
Fifteen men had been studying history, geography, composition 
and, arithmetic in preparation for the qualifying examination, 
which leads to a general clerkship starting at $900 with a $100 
increase annually up to $1,200. Two were writing their 
papers for the second class, which qualifies for $1,600 positions. 

Altogether, 347 men went through the training classes at 
this Gray Nunnery from September to February. Orders have 
been issued from Ottawa requiring every man (unless excused 
by the medical officer) to take a certain amount of vocational 
work every day in some class he elects. The vocational de- 
partment, however, counts more on interest than on compul- 
sion, and, as better equipment is introduced, the response is 
immediate. The simple shops at the Grey Nunnery have been 
succeeded this spring by the machine shops at McGill Uni- 
versity, where chipping, filing and the general range of bench 
work is being taught; and by classes at the Montreal Tech- 
nical School, to which the men go in squads for carpentry, 
motor mechanics, architectural drafting, mechanical drafting, 
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metal work, shoe repairing, electrical wiring, agriculture in 
its lighter forms and handicrafts. In February seventy-four 
men took the courses at the Grey Nunnery; 140, or double 
the number, applied for the new classes. 


The Borderline Cases 


OccuPATIONAL therapy—such as has been described, and such 
as has brought about excellent results in progressive sana- 
toria for tuberculous and neurasthenic patients, and earlier 
in institutions for cripples and defectives—is new as a wartime 
medical policy. And it is still, so far as the Canadian hospitals 
go, conceived of chiefly as a medical policy. Its ‘economic 
aspects are only now carrying conviction outside the group of 
vocational officers who have been its pioneers. As yet it has 
a great shortcoming. 

When medical discharge comes the vocational work is cut 
short. “The doctor may estimate that it will take three months 
for a man successfully to convalesce; the vocational work may 
be schemed out accordingly. The man grows well more 
quickly, is discharged and the vocational plan frustrated. Not 
only should there be provision for continuing training in such 
cases, but the vocational officer should be empowered to work 
out a complete program for each man on a vocational basis 
in the same way that the medical officer works out his on a 
medical basis. Discharged men are allowed to come back to 
classes after they leave the institutions, but theirs is a prob- 
lem both of money and strength. A patient just discharged 
from a convalescent home is not likely to have the surplus 
physical energy to continue class work in addition to earning 
a living. He may have to go a long way before he is fit to 
carry his ordinary load. 

The vocational men believe that the door of opportunity 
should be opened wider. It has been opened to one group 
of men—those so physically disabled as to be unfit for their 
previous occupations. These are continued on a modified 
scheme of government pay during a period of re-education. 
A year’s trial has shown that this program, as far as it goes, 
is worth while. Secretary Scammell is ready to advocate an 
enlargement of its scope to take in the borderline cases—men 
who could return to work, but, being capable of development, 
would be much better off eventually if given a longer proba- 
tionary period. In their testimony in March before the parlia- 
mentary committee investigating the treatment of discharged 
men, this recommendation was strongly made by Secretaries 
Kidner and Sexton. 

The fear has been expressed that if the government should 
loosen up its regulations there would be a great deal of ma- 
lingering. Unlike ordinary patients, the men are on pay. Yet 
it would seem no more difficult for a vocational officer to 
prevent malingering—less difficult, perhaps—than a doctor. 
The thing, obviously, to guard against is lest numbers of 
men feel that they have a living coming from the government 
and so cling to the convalescent institutions when they might 
be striking out for themselves. Psychologically, this is a very 
real problem; but not an impossible one through such a half- 
time arrangement for trade training, for example, as Wis- 
consin has worked out between the public schools and indus- 
trial establishments. 


Re-Education 


At A rough guess, 2 per cent of the invalided men are can- 
didates for re-education. This is the second main division 
of the vocational work, and was only entered upon last June. 
Senator McLennan has made it his special interest and re- 
cently brought out a report covering French, English and (a 
rare example of wartime broadmindedness) German experi- 
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ence in this field. It means a much longer process, and a much 
larger government investment in the individual man—from 
three months to two years, during which the Medical Hos- 
pitals Commission supports him and his family on standards 
built up from the experience of the Patriotic Fund. Here 
Alberta has taken the lead. The training is carried out either 
in hospitals or provincial institutions, or it may be intensive 
industrial apprenticeship in conjunction with some industrial 
plant. 

The most obvious cases are the blind, but to date nearly 
all Canadian men who have been blinded—fortunately no 
more than twenty—have been trained in St. Dunstan’s Home, 
Regents Park, London, under Sir Arthur Pearson. The record 
of some of these men has been very encouraging. Lieutenant 
Baker, for example, is on the staff of the Hydro-Electric Com- 
mission. “Two privates are being trained in the school for 
the blind at Halifax, established by Sir Frederick Fraser. 

Perhaps the most engaging story is that of Private Smith, 
an American homesteader in Alberta who enlisted in the Ca- 
nadian expeditionary force. Broad-shouldered, young and vig- 
orous, the medical examiners did not detect that he could 
not see out of one eye. While he was in training camp the sight 
of his second eye became affected. Even the doctors in the 
camp hospitals did not discover that his seemingly good eye 
was blind, for he kept his secret and clung to his hope of 
going to the front. He was sent to Quebec, put on a train 
for Montreal and found his way to the Patriotic Fund. He 
was suffering from detached retina and half an hour later 
was in a hospital under skilled medical care. There was a 
chance through an operation. He fought his fight in the 
Montreal hospital, and lost, so far as his eye went. When 
that eye went, the light of the world, of course, went out for 
him. 

But Private Smith won his fight in another way. He went 
to the blind school in Montreal for two months. A visitor 
from the Patriotic Fund went to the hospital every day and 
read to him. If you can get a man over the spiritual dark- 
ness at the outset the fight is half won. Smith came to see 
that he was learning things he had never known before. ‘Tired 
of the juvenile classes at the blind school, he went back to 
his homestead. The fund gave him a typewriter, which he 
had learned to use, a Braille machine, a blind man’s watch 
and an outfit of clothing. One of the fund visitors learned 
Braille in order to write to him, as she does every week. He 
is dividing his work into three parts, and has an avocation 
besides. He peddles aluminum ware and books on farming; 
he shovels grain in harvest-time ; he does the typewriting at the 
local hotel, and when county-fair time comes he sells soft 
drinks. But more than all that, he is writing letters to other 
blinded soldiers, encouraging letters to help them through the 
first difficult period of spiritual darkness. “The first thing 
to remember is to be cheerful,” he writes. “If you don’t, you 
are a burden to yourself and nobody else likes you.” 

Secretary Kidner tells of a private in the tenth battalion 
who lost an arm, which ended his former calling, that of a 
locomotive fireman. Not to scrap his knowledge of railroad- 
ing he has become a station agent and trained telegrapher. 

Less than a dozen men have as yet been fully re-educated 
in Canada. The first step is an analytical survey of physique, 
mentality and industrial experience. In France elaborate appa- 
ratus has been invented to test scientifically the reserves of phy- 
sical and nervous power a man has to build on; but even with 
that, his problem of livelihood has only been broached. ‘You 
have to sit down and think hard,” says Professor Sexton, ‘‘and 
then think hard some more, to figure out what a man who 


comes back badly crippled physically and industrially can be 
fitted for in the scheme of things which will be Canada after 
the war. On what you think out may hang years of that 
man’s fortune.” 

If, on investigation, the vocational officer believes a patient 
entitled to re-education, he brings his case before a Disabled’ 
Soldiers’ Training Board, composed of the vocational officer 
of the district, the medical officer of the Canadian Army 
Medical Corps and a lay member—usually a member of a 
provincial committee on vocational education appointed under 
the Military Hospitals Commission. These last committees 
are composed of men in each province representing different 
phases of life, such as experts in general and applied science, 
in agricultural education, employers, labor representatives and 
members of the provincial soldiers’ employment commissions. 
If a man is recommended by this board, forms giving his record 
and its findings are sent to Ottawa, where they come before 
the vocational secretary and the medical superintendent of 
the Military Hospitals Commission for final action. 

Facing Life Again 

THE vocational work proper is, of course, numerically, the 
more important division, and, as we saw earlier, enters into 
the scheme of treatment for practically every group of in- 
valided men—and this, for social as well as medical reasons. 
And, veterans though they are, the process, psychologically, 
is often one of conquering fear. ‘The majority think they 
cannot go back to their old positions,” says Professor Sexton. 
“They dread not being able to make good. They shrink at 
the thought of continuous effort eight or ten hours a day, 
for, while the demands of military life are often intense, 
they are spasmodic. “They fear the daily grind necessary to 
make a living. It is here that the vocational training comes in. 
They get an opportunity to find their old power. Men go 
into a carpentry shop and make things they have never made 
before. Men go in with insomnia who hang around the door 
in the morning until the shop is opened. Only so can they 
forget what they have been through and the ghastly horrors 
burned into their minds. To fix their attention on the thing 
they want to do, the thing that grows under their own hands, 
is the greatest of restoratives.” 

For, after all, the men crippled with rheumatism who limp 
about the halls of the convalescent homes, or the men with 
poison oozing from their feet from forms of trench gangrene, 
the men still weak after pneumonia or panting from gas, the 
war consumptives who line the porches of the sanatoria, or 
the nervous shakers in the shock-hospitals have only reached 
what might be called the second line in fighting their return 
way to the ordinary walks of life. They are throwbacks 
from the ugly business of war. They are recruits for peace 
from the front, and all comers must be mustered in. And 
still ahead of them, after discharge, is the final battle-ground 
for the wounded men. 

Something of that and of the work of the provincial em- 
ployment commissions will be taken up in another instalment. 
This can well close with a word of recognition of Canada’s — 
good fortune that this mustering of broken soldiers—this “‘civ- 
ilization,” if you will, to use a thought-challenging phrase to 
set off against the out-going “militarization” —is in the hands 
of.a civilian body. The Military Hospitals Commission has 
shown breadth and social insight in conceiving its work for 
13,000 convalescents, invalids and insane along lines of health, 
schooling and vocation. It has coordinated widely scattered 
institutional agencies into a working scheme for readjusting 
men to normal life and labor. 


Rebuilt Men. oo 


New Trades and Fresh Courage for French War Cripples 


By Bruno Lasker 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


66 HO will make a courageous start? ‘The 
Army Medical Corps would like nothing 
better ; but the war minister has declared that 
he will not meddle in school matters. A com- 

mission, it seems, is going to establish these schools for war 
cripples. It consists of delegates from several government 
departments. If we have to wait until they agree! The 
mayor would gladly take this new institution under his wing. 
But some of the city councillors are afraid of the cost. They 
want to know what this is going to lead to. They would like 
to limit this new school to residents. “They demand in ad- 
vance quite a number of precise guarantees.” So, according 
to Jean Breton (4 L’Arriére, a series of charming sketches 
written to tell the men in the trenches how things are getting 
along “behind,” published by Delagrave, Paris, 1916), the 
provision of proper training facilities for war cripples hangs 
fire indefinitely. 

But matters are moving. In one place, a big manufacturer 
simply overrides all red tape, supplies the material means and 
infects others with his enthusiasm. In Lyons,.Mayor Herriot 
(known to many Americans as the genius behind the French 
exhibit at the San Francisco fair and organizer of the Lyons 
municipal exhibition of 1914,:now a senator, and minister of 
national subsistence and labor in the last cabinet) has taken 
the initiative and transformed a trade school for cripples pre- 
viously in existence. Other cities have followed; and there 
is now in progress throughout the country the establishment 
of a great, new social service, the training of the war victims 
in industrial and commercial activities which will make them 
self-supporting in spite of their physical limitations. 

In some cases, says Breton, involuntary idleness already had 
made inroads upon the spirit, health, and capacity of the crip- 
pled soldiers. Accustomed to vigorous activity, many of them 
were languishing, pessimistic, and gradually falling into that 


hopeless invalidity which is psychological rather than physical. 


They were even suspicious of the new trade schools when these 
were established. ‘‘Does the government want to deprive us 
of our pensions?” ‘Are we to work without pay?” “What 
is behind this effort to get us into schoolrooms and teach us 
new crafts?” But when it was found that the payment of 
pensions went on as before and that there was no pressure, 
other than that of well-meant advice, the number of volun- 
tary candidates for admission to the schools quickly increased. 
_ Now the attendance is so great that the improvised premises 
with their imperfect equipment are very far from adequate. 

Taking for his motto the old adage that “habit is second 
nature,” and for his program “no more invalids,” Prof. 
Charles Juillard, of Geneva, head of the surgical department 
of Red Cross Auxiliary Hospital 112 at Lyons, has published 
a study on Habituation to Mutilations, which won the first 
prize of a competition organized by the Committee on Acci- 
dents of the second International Medical Congress at Rome 
(library of the University of Geneva, and Felix Alcan, Paris, 
1916). 


This work owed its inception to the increasing need felt by 


- administrators of workmen’s compensation laws to define the 


extent to which victims of labor accidents may reasonably be 
expected to become self-supporting. The idea that a maimed 
or wounded limb can still be useful, that its functions are not 
necessarily compromised by the organic loss, has become more 
and more accepted. “The study of habituation to such losses 
was begun by Guermonprez, who drew attention in 1884 to 
cases of remarkable adaptations to the losses inflicted by serious 
accidents, and has since been advanced by a voluminous liter- 
ature, chiefly by German students. 

The chief factors in functional adaptation are age, nature 
of hurt, previous occupation, legislation to which patient is 
subject, his character, intelligence, and temperament, general 
health, social environment, sex, education, time elapsed since 
accident, influence of doctor and lawyer. Youth is, of course, 
a great advantage. But if a serious mutilation occurs before 
the period of growth is over, it may in certain affections of 
the bone arrest the natural development of what remains of 
the limb. No statistics are available on the effect of ampu- 
tation on the length of life; and at least one big insurance 
company has confessed that its premia in such cases are based 
quite arbitrarily on the mortality expectation of invalids en- 
tirely incapable of work. ‘The chief advantage of youth is 
greater ability to change occupations. But more important 
still is the effect of mutilation on the mental state of the 
patient; and here it is sometimes found that the young, seeing 
their professional career destroyed and believing themselves 
unable to marry, are more likely to fall into a state of melan- 
cholia. . 

The effect of legislation is seen by the difference of results 
obtained in Switzerland, where compensation is in lump sums, 
and in countries where it is in the form of a life pension. In 
the former, adaptation is much more rapid. ‘We have found 
a large number of maimed workers,” says the author, “who 
have become accustomed to their mutilation in one year, for 
example in the case of total loss of thumb and several fingers. 
They were working at a full wage after several weeks but 
declared they had not become really habituated to their loss 
in less than a year. For the same mutilations, we see in 
Germany delays of habituation extending sometimes over sev- 
erals years.” 

The amount of compensation also makes a difference. The 
author believes that inertia can best be overcome by a period- 
ical revision of benefits, on the basis of a new medical examina- 
tion with a special view to establishing whether functional 
adaptation has progressed. Character, education, and other 
factors are too subtle to enable statistical or other definite 
comparisons. Experience goes to show that married workers 
and heads of families are more likely to adapt themselves 
quickly than the unmarried. 


How to Accelerate Habituation 


How may this functional adaptation best be accelerated ? 
Juillard insists on the need, more especially, for early mechano- 
therapeutic treatment to alleviate the troublesome symptoms 
and to encourage new helpful muscular movements. Often it 
is the best thing to adapt such treatment from the beginning 
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Left, a turner in the Joffre trade school for 
wounded soldiers at Lyons; center, an ALI- 
gerian, who has lost both legs, learning shoe- 
making at the Paris school for crippled 
soldiers; right, a “left-hander” 


? 
to the specific employment of the patient by placing him in 
an institution where the proper tools or machines of his craft 
are available. In some German institutions, navvies may be 


seen shovelling sand into barrels which empty themselves auto- ' 


matically within the proportionate time allowed for the oper- 
ation. Other workers try to wield a hammer, a file, a saw. 

Prof. Jules Amar, director of the Paris research laboratory 
for occupational labor, has installed in a number of training 
schools apparatus for physical and psychical tests (described 
by him in a special bulletin of the Military Hospitals Com- 
mission of Canada, April, 1916) where men’s movements are 
analyzed by graphic registration, in relation to their regularity, 
direction, speed and force expended. ‘They give a fairly re- 
liable test of the nature of the physical incapacity, maladroit- 
ness or disability, and thus indicate the most promising method 
of training. The laboratory expert furnishes each man with a 
card of his qualifications upon the strength of which expert 
instructors in: the workshops select the practical and theor- 
etical training. 

The mental condition of the patient is of the greatest pos- 
sible importance in this connection. It will determine, says 
Professor Amar, ‘‘the diminution of his former personal value 
which is the result, often unsuspected, of the wound.” A man 
in good health, fairly intelligent and well educated, other 
things being equal, is a much more promising student for a 
skilled trade, either his previous or a new one, than a man 
suffering from the nervous effect of his illness, not particularly 
bright and with no rudiments of trade knowledge. In the 
one case, it will pay to make every effort, even though pro- 
longed and costly, to set the student up as an indevendent, 
skilled craftsman; in the other, one of the unskilled trades, 
and possibly relief employment at a made task, may have to 
be chosen. 

Dr. Bourillon, director of the National Trade Institute for 
War Invalids at St. Maurice, believes that the re-training of 
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From “Documents de la Section Photographique de Armee (Ministére de la 


Guerre)” No. 14, Librairie Armand Colin, Paris 


men for their former occupations may easily be carried too 


far. (Revue Philanthropique, January, 1916.) “For ex- 
ample, one cannot help thinking, when contemplating a car- 
penter who is laboriously planing with an artificial arm that 
it would have been wiser to have found him a profession 
which would profit by his intelligence and by the arms and 
legs remaining to him, and have made him either head of a 
timber yard, by developing his instruction, and giving him 
some notions of drawing, or a postman, a bookkeeper, a care- 
taker in an office, etc. One would have less occasion then 
to fear that, discouraged by the insufficiency of his wage, and 
the trouble he experiences in the exercise of his trade, he 
might abandon it and find himself without hope in life.” 
Dr. Bourillon also foresees other possible problems arising 
from training an over-supply of workers for certain trades 
which would result in a lowering of wages, from competition 
with women workers, from greater) liability to accident. To 
some extent, the first two can be solved by directing disabled 
men toward trades in which they themselves can become 
small employers; but a mention of these difficulties shows 
how complicated are the considerations which must go into 
the choice of trades and how many different kinds of train- 
ing schools will be required. 


New Types of Trade Schools 


Tuus, trade schools are needed for those able after re- 
training to follow their previous occupations, those who must 
be trained for new occupations, and those who can never be- 
come quite self-supporting by their work. ‘There were, pre- 
vious to the war, such institutions in Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, at Altona (Prussia) and Charleroi. Here shoe making, 
book binding, paper box making, tailoring, basket work, har- 
ness making, and bookkeeping are taught, and a choice is pro- 
vided of a number of suitable occupations. In these schools won- 
ders have been accomplished. The case is told of a pensioner in 
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the institute of Charleroi who, both hands amputated, with 
the help of apparatus ending in a magnet at the right and a 
hammer at the left, was able to secure employment in the 
manufacture of brushes by driving nails. There is no limit 
to human ‘ingenuity. “However mutilated and useless in 
appearance, a man can with good will succeed in taking up 
again an honorable place among his fellow workers.” 

One of the chief functions of these schools is that of giving 
students a taste for work, ‘the habit of discipline and regu- 
larity, saving them from pauperism and moral deterioration. 
In the most modern establishments, an effort is made to bring 
as many of these unfortunates as possible back to their accus- 
tomed occupations. Care, of course, must be exercised not 
to interfere with the inflammations of neo-plastic affectations 
which sometimes follow an accident and require either im- 
mobility or appropriate treatment. But most of the trau- 
matisms which leave behind faulty circulation, nervous trou- 
bles, hyper-sensitiveness, muscular atrophy, thickening of the 
epidermis, etc.—that is the residue of the great majority of 
non-fatal labor accidents—benefit from everything that aids 
circulation, attenuates the impressionability of the nerve ends, 
makes supple the ligaments and tissues, and strengthens the 
muscles. No orthopedic treatment alone, in the majority of 
cases, is of the same value as regular work, requiring real 
effort. 

Applied to war mutilations, this finding from the experi- 
ence of industrial accidents becomes at once of vast impor- 
tance. There is not, however, an absolute analogy. A greater 
number of the mutilations are of a serious nature, wounds 
more often affect important organs, and complications by 
suppuration are frequent which leave behind irreducible 
ankylosis. Yet, from the experience of industrial mutila- 
tions ‘it is certain that the great majority of war cripples can 
be made industrially productive and economically inde- 
pendent. 

Again, amputation is incomparably more frequent in war 
surgery than in civil surgery, because of inability to give im- 
mediate attention, infection from lodgment of projectiles or 
fragments of clothing in tissues, of seriousness of lesions, and 
repeated hemorrhage. Yet, in the schools for wounded sol- 
diers created during the war, marvellous results have already 
been observed in the rapid habituation to new uses of healthy 
limbs and to artificial limbs. 

A surgeon connected with one of the trade schools for 


wounded soldiers says: “We thought in installing our pupils 


in their trades that time and experience would throw light 
on the respective usefulness of different makes of artificial 
_limbs and would show desirable modifications. But 
in practice, the pupils have so quickly learned to overcome 
difficulties by natural means—substituting for movements that 
hurt others, developing an ingenuity of touch in the stump 
of a forearm or arm—that it has proved difficult to make 
_ them accept the aid of any apparatus. At first when I paid 
an unexpected visit to the workshop of the brushmakers or 
of the paper box makers, I got red angry to observe that 
they had carefully laid aside on the table their artificial arms 
and were at work with the greatest zeal, using the invalid 
limb, the stump, the elbow. Now I have come to the point 
where I no longer insist on the use of these aids except in 
certain particular cases.” 

The experience of these schools already has shown that the 
amputation of a limb is not incompatible with the exercise of 
the trade of a machinist, a bookbinder, a toymaker or a de- 
signer. Loss of a leg does not prevent a tailor or shoe- 
maker—in short, any member of one of the so-called shop 


MUTILATED SOLDIERS LEARNING 


ROOKBINDING 


crafts—from following his trade. Gardeners with a wooden 
leg will soon be common. 

Here is a case where habituation after an amputation has 
taken place with remarkable celerity: An Alpine chasseur, 
thirty years old, was wounded in August, 1914, and made a 
prisoner. He had his left leg amputated by the Germans, 
was operated on again later to regulate his stump, and finally 
was repatriated to France in March, 1915, with a convoy of 
“seriously incapacitated.” He received his wooden leg in 
May. Eight days later, he was dismissed as ‘““mended” and 
went home. He immediately turned to work on the land 
and, a month later, was able to mow the mountain meadows 
of his farm and to employ himself in all the chores of field 
and stable, even climbing trees to gather fruit, mounting on 
horseback without assistance, and riding equally well at a 
trot and gallop. 

Another hopeful discovery is that projectiles of every cali- 
ber and of every kind, balls, howitzer splinters, shrapnels, can 
remain in the organism without occasioning trouble. In the 
long run, the wounded gets accustomed to them, and no bad 
effects remain behind. Sometimes there is a reopening of the 
infection which may bring about suppuration and elimina- 
tion; but in far more cases than is usually thought a complete 
tolerance of the foreign object results. 

Rapid mobilization of wounded limbs, in nearly every case 
where reinfection is no longer to be feared, has been found 
the most important factor in rapid functional adaptation. 


POILUS INITIATED INTO THE MYSTERIOUS FORMALITIES OF 
FRENCH BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 
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Even when the unhealthy region must be kept immobile, the 
neighboring functions can be exercised. ‘There is now a gen- 
eral feeling that bandages should not be worn longer than 
absolutely necessary, that crutches should be taken away as 
soon as it is possible for the patient to walk with an effort, 
even though still in pain. “The apparatus of immobilization 
and of aid, is valuable while the wound is healing; it is a cer- 
tain enemy when functional adaptation to a new state has 
already commenced.” 

There is not as yet much experience to show how different 
kinds of cases will adapt themselves to different occupations 
and trades. Among the mutilated some try to make the best 
of their old careers which their infirmity permits; while oth- 
ers prefer to embrace a new one for which they are more 
fitted. 

Professor Amar is of opinion that the fitness of war crip- 
ples for any particular trade can be accurately proven by the 
experiments already mentioned. On the strength of much 
experience he is convinced that 80 per cent of the maimed 
are capable of vocational re-education. ‘“[hey may be divided 
as follows: 45 per cent totally, that is to say that they may 
succeed in earning normal salaries, on condition that 10 per 
cent among them, or thereabouts, specialize. ‘The direction 
in which they specialize should always be within the limits 
of their former trade. “Twenty per cent may not arrive at a 
full working capacity, as their re-education is partial, but still 
it gives an appreciable output. . . . Fifteen per cent will 
have to work in small shops (petits metiers), in which pro- 
duction is limited, their re-education being entirely fragment- 
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ary; they must work in workshops organized for this pur- 
pose, where in any case they can earn a bare livelihood. The 
majority of the 20 per cent not capable of being re-educated 
are dependent upon relief institutions for work; nevertheless, 
a very small minority attain sufficient productivity to be use- 
ful in the workshops.” 

The immediate establishment of suitable training schools, 
thus, is the matter of utmost importance if the great majority 
of war-cripples is to be permanently self-supporting. Such 
training schools multiply throughout France. ‘They teach 
a great variety of manual trades, also bookkeeping, stenog- 
raphy, typewriting, even industrial drawing and music. All 
are full. 

As we have seen, the treatment of this problem of the war- 
cripple, at least in France where seemingly it is most ad- 
vanced, has benefited enormously from the experience gained 
with industrial accident surgery and in training institutions 
for disabled workmen. In its turn, there is now no doubt it 
will contribute materially to the practical knowledge of one 
of the most important biological phenomena—that of organic 
habituation to mutilations. On the other hand, it is not yet 
clear whether in the system of pensions for invalided soldiers 
adopted by France—the existing method cannot be regarded 
as final—a similar departure will be made from antiquated 
traditions. ‘There is no agreement, it would seem, among 
the authorities concerning the form which war pensions to 


_ these men should take, except that they should be so devised 


as to encourage the greatest degree of self-help and to relate 
in some way both to effort and to family needs. 


By Elizabeth Robbins Hooker 


R. RICHARD C. CABOT once showed in a lec- 
ture how urgent is the need of a sanatorium for 
nervous invalids that are neither very rich nor 
very poor. As we all know, many wage-earners 

and professional men and women break down early in life 
through causes for which they are little if at all to blame. 
Some have been square pegs in round holes; some, under pres- 
sure of family crisis or other stern compulsion, have received 
upon their shoulders burdens too heavy for them to carry ; some 
are paying dear for their portion of experience. This class of in- 
valids includes men and women of fine quality—broadly 
sensitive, conscientious, easily touched by noble impulses. Per- 
haps, after long preparation, they had made a start in which 
by working long hours and straining every nerve, they had 
won some measure of experience and reputation. ‘Then has 
come the break; and, weak and suffering, misunderstood by 
friends and especially by relatives, they sit in the house, 
dreading the coal bill, despairing of ever again being of use 
in the world, and schooling themselves, perhaps, to accept 
bravely the fate of the unfit, over whose fallen bodies the 
strong must pass to the conquest of the heights. 

Shall we accept this waste of that most precious form of 
human wealth—well endowed and highly trained workers? 
To lift themselves out of despondency is for all such pa- 
tients slow and difficult, and for many impossible. But with 
the help of right conditions, nerve specialists believe, in the 
words of one of them, that “much salvage is possible.” 


What are these conditions? We are taking into account, be 
it understood, only those disciplined workers who are broken 
down but not utterly prostrated. In the first place, they need 
a complete change, which shall remove them from relatives and 
from everything that might remind them of work, worries and 
responsibilities. ‘They need a healthful regimen, subjecting 
them to the healing influences of nature: air, sunshine, food, 
sleep and contact with the earth. They need carefully gradu- 
ated exercise, especially of the larger muscles. They need an 
engrossing interest, which may keep them from brooding over 
their own troubles. And, finally, they need a sense of present 
and growing usefulness. 

Most of these conditions the sanatoria for nervous in- 
valids, with much science, ingenuity and outlay, attempt to 
provide. But the invalids with whom we are concerned are 
unable to pay the rates which the sanatoria, with their large 
staff and expensive equipment, are obliged to charge. Some 
of the sanatoria take privileged invalids at reduced rates or 
even free; but such opportunities do not cover even a small 
part of the cases, and our wage-earning invalids gain slowly 
under the irksome sense of being objects of charity. It is 
true that in some cases of serious breakdown, the patient 
needs constant oversight from experts, and a highly special- 
ized course of treatment, often with apparatus and attendants. 
For such, a stay in a sanatorium is almost indispensable. In the 
cases of which we are speaking, however, the conditions of 
recovery are attainable on much more reasonable terms. Pleas- 
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ant and graduated work out of doors, producing something 
really needed by man, would form an ideal course of treat- 
ment, provided the environment could be healthful and happy. 

A nervous invalid could rarely ‘find these conditions by 
taking a place, say, upon a farm. Even where favorable living 
arrangements are attainable, the work is too hard and the 
hours too long. A great defect of our present industrial or- 
der, in farming as elsewhere, is the lack of half jobs. Tom 
must keep up the pace of Dick and Harry, or be trodden down 
in the lockstep industrial march. Our fettered invalids not 
only cannot fill their own former places; they cannot do any 
kind of full day’s work. Yet they could do something. Pent 
up within them is vitality fretting at inaction, humiliation at 
their dragging ineffectiveness, craving for self-support and 
service. Streamlets that set free and collected might turn 
some idle mill wheel, thus dammed up, are creating a stagnant 
marsh. Can we not find that idle mill? To do so we must 
originate a new industry, in which the nature and hours of 
the work may be adjusted to the small] but increasing powers 
of the workers. Here is a key, now idle and rusting with 
disuse ; can we find a lock which it is fitted to turn? 

I once went to visit a patient in a large hospital for the 
insane, carrying a bunch of garden flowers open in my hand. 
I was led through corridors lined with bare little cells, and 
through broader, shiny halls, almost unfurnished except for 
a bench or two and a few chairs. As I passed, a woman rock- 
ing monotonously with folded arms roused to ask for a 
flower. Another, who had paced up and down making strange 
noises, came toward me with outstretched hands. More wom- 
en appeared from I knew not where, crowding around me, 
and demanding “just one flower.” ‘Io hold my bouquet 
high and make myself deaf and blind to the entreaties of 
those prisoners of little hope, for the sake of the one to whom 
the flowers had been sent, seemed a cruel thing to do. 

Again, a friend of mine used sometimes to pass along cer- 
tain poor streets of Boston, with a basket of fruit on one arm, 
and a basket of flowers on the other. When the children ga- 
thered about her, she would offer each one his choice between 
a flower and a red apple or juicy pear. They invariably chose 
the flower. 

Far more pathetic instances of the longing for flowers come 
under the daily observation of many a social worker in the 
cities. References to such cases may be found in any issue of 
the National Plant, Flower and Fruit Guild Magazine. Re- 
cent numbers have told of the mission of flowers to a woman 
just past the crisis of a long and serious attack of typhoid 
fever, and to a poor, hard-working mother, bending 
over a tiny cofin. What flowers must mean to some of our 
immigrants was vividly suggested at the beginning of the pres- 
ent European war, when French soldiers marched out of 
Paris for the battlefield, each decorated with a flower, while 
the sidewalks were crowded by women carrying more, lest 
any soldier should have been overlooked. 


The Love of Flowers Deep Rooted 


THE desire to satisfy this craving is not mere sentimental 
soft-heartedness. ‘The need of flowers is rooted deep in uni- 
versal human nature. Witness the sunflowers beside the poor- 
est cottage, and the sickly geranium in the dark tenement-house 
kitchen. For many people, flowers are the only accessible form 
of beauty. What comes to the more favored through music, 
the drama, painting, landscape, poetry—all the softening and 


ennobling work of beauty upon man—must reach the slums, 
if at all, through the bright, familiar faces of the flowers. The 
ministries of flowers also sweeten and strengthen the bonds 
between one human being and another; and in many a hard lot 
a flower is the most persuasive evidence that there is goodness 
at the heart of the world. 

These flower-hungry people cannot afford the prices of the 
florist. But suppose that we could raise blossoms without a 
hothouse, and distribute them without either market or store. 
If the enterprise could be run on a scale sufficiently large so 
that nickels and dimes might balance running expenses, would 
the poor, after all, care enough for the flowers to pay for 
them? I believe they would, especially in sections inhabited 
by immigrants. Settlement workers have in some degree tested 
the question; so has at least one five- and ten-cent store. 

The labor of raising these flowers for the poor could be 
done largely, in short periods, by those nervous invalids need- 
ing and craving such useful outdoor activity. Raising flowers 
would take the invalids into a new world. ‘They would see 
and help forward the magical processes of growth, and have a 
proud share in the production of beautiful things. Since the 
product of their labor would be marketable, they could be paid 
a small wage, which would make vivid their sense of usefulness 
and strengthen their self-confidence. 

On the other hand, without the appropriation of some such 
unclaimed labor, the poor could not have their cheap flowers. 
Moreover, cultivated men and women, instead of confining 
themselves to the conventional favorites of the florists would 
draw widely on the wealth of the flower kingdom; and they 
would arrange the flowers with taste, and would distribute 
them with intelligence and sympathy. 

The bare essentials of such an industry for invalids would 
include a home for the workers, where their peculiar needs— 
change, nutritious food, outdoor rest, and good cheer—could 
be economically met. There must be fields, hotbeds, tools and 
workrooms.- The more beauty, the more interest, the more wise 
and great-hearted guardians, the better; but the beginnings 
might be very simple, for the chief recuperative agencies of 
the institution would lie in the work itself, and in the contact 
it would ensure with nature and with human need. | 

The distribution of the flowers could be accomplished 
partly through existing institutions, such as missions, settle- 
ments and salesrooms for the work of conyalescents. Outdoor 
flower markets like those abroad would form another possible 
outlet, especially in the foreign quarters of cities. “There 
might be also a mail-order department. Hampers for hos- 
pitals and homes might be financed by benevolent persons. 
With clever advertising, regularity and persistence, the enter- 
prise ought to succeed. General support would rally to a 
novel enterprise doubly philanthropic without being a charity 
in either of its aspects. The plant, of course, would have to be 
contributed, together with working capital for a few years; but 
though an endowment would be desirable, the necessary run- 
ning expenses should soon be covered by the board paid, plus 
the money received from flowers. 

This dream, with its promise of spreading hope and health 
and joy, is so alluring that it must surely. some day come true. 
Perhaps a warm-hearted and childless farmer will bequeath 
his house and his fields for such an enterprise. Perhaps a 
life-long invalid will collect subscriptions, in order to save 
others from a similar fate. Perhaps a lonely millionaire will 
establish such a memorial to a frail lover of flowers who is 
gone.. Some day the dream will be realized. 
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ENTLEMEN OF THE CONGRESS: I have 
(CGaaea the Congress into extraordinary 

session because there are serious, very 
serious, choices of policy to be made, and 
made immediately, which it was neither right 
nor constitutionally permissible that I should 
assume the responsibility of making. 

On the third of February last I officially 
laid before you the extraordinary announce- 
ment of the imperial German government 
that on and after the first day of February 
it was its purpose to put aside all restraints 
of law or of humanity and use its sub- 
marines to sink every vessel that sought to 
approach either the ports of Great Britain 
and Ireland or the western coasts of Europe 
or any of the ports controlled by the enemies 
of Germany within the Mediterranean. That 
had seemed to be the object of the German 
submarine warfare earlier in the war, but 
since April of last year the imperial govern- 
ment had somewhat restrained the com- 
manders of its undersea craft, in conformity 
with its promise, then given to us, that 
passenger boats should not be sunk and that 
due warning would be given to all other 
vessels which its submarines might seek to 
destroy, when no resistance was ‘offered or 
escape attempted, and care taken that their 
crews were given at least a fair chance 
to save their lives in their open boats. The 
precautions taken were meagre and hap- 
hazard enough, as was proved in distressing 
instance after instance in the progress of the 
cruel and unmanly business, but a certain 
degree of restraint was observed. 

The new policy has swept every restriction 
aside. Wessels of every kind, whatever their 
flag, their character, their cargo, their desti- 
nation, their errand, have been ruthlessly 
sent to the bottom without warning and with- 
out thought of help or mercy for those on 
board, the vessels of friendly neutrals along 
with those of belligerents. Even hospital 
ships and ships carrying relief to the sorely 
bereaved and stricken people of Belgium, 
though the latter were provided with safe 
conduct through the proscribed areas by the 
German government itself and were distin- 
guished by unmistakable marks of identity, 
have been sunk with the same reckless lack 
of compassion or of principle. 

I was for a little while unable to believe that 
such things would in fact be done by any 
government that had hitherto subscribed to 
humane practices of civilized nations. Inter- 
national law had its origin in the attempt to 
set up some law which would be respected 
and observed upon the seas, where no nation 
has right of dominion and where lay the 
free highways of the world. By painful 
stage after stage has that law been built 
up, with meagre enough results, indeed, after 
all was accomplished that could be accom- 
plished, but always with a clear view, at 
least, of what the heart and conscience of 
mankind demanded. 

This minimum of right the German govy- 
ernment has swept aside, under the plea of 
retaliation and necessity and because it had 
no weapons which it could use at sea except 
these, which it is impossible to employ, as 
it is employing them, without throwing to 
the wind all scruples of humanity or of 
respect for the understandings that were 
supposed to underlie the intercourse of the 
world. 

I am not now thinking of the loss of 
property involved, immense and serious as 
that is, but only of the wanton and whole- 
sale destruction of the lives of noncom- 
batants, men, women, and children, engaged 
in pursuits which have always, even in the 
darkest periods of modern history, been 
deemed innocent and legitimate. Property 
can be paid for; the lives of peaceful 
and innocent people cannot be. The 
present German submarine warfare against 


commerce is a warfare against mankind. 

It is a war against all nations. Ameri- 
can ships have been sunk, American lives 
taken, in ways which it has stirred us very 
deeply to learn of, but the ships and people 
of other neutral and friendly nations have 
been sunk and overwhelmed in the waters 
in the same way. There has been no dis- 
crimination. 

The challenge is to all mankind. Each 
nation, must decide for itself how it will 
meet it. The choice we make for ourselves 
must be made with a moderation of counsel 
and a temperateness of judgment befitting 
our character and our motives as a nation. 
We must put excited feeling away. Our 
motive will not be revenge or the victorious 
assertion of the physical might of the nation, 
but only the vindication of right, of human 
right, of which we are only a single cham- 
pion. 

When I addressed the Congress on the 
twenty-sixth of February last I thought that 
it would suffice to assert our neutral rights 
with arms, our right to use the seas against 
unlawful interference, our right to keep our 
people safe against unlawful violence. But 
armed neutrality, it now appears, is im- 
practicable. Because submarines are in ef- 
fect outlaws, when used as the German 
submarines have been used against merchant 
shipping, it is impossible to defend ship- 
against their attacks as the law of nations 
has assumed that merchantment would 
defend themselves against privateers or 
cruisers, visible craft giving chase upon the 
open sea. It is common prudence in such 
circumstances, grim necessity indeed, to en- 
deavor to destroy them before they have 
shown their own intention. They must be 
dealt with upon sight, if dealt with at all. 

The German government denies the right 
of neutrals to usé arms at all within the 
areas of the sea which it has proscribed, even 
in the defense of rights which no modern 
publicist has ever before questioned their 
right to defend. The intimation is conveyed 
that the armed guards which we have placed 
on our merchant ships will be treated as be- 
yond the pale of law and subject to be dealt 
with as pirates would be. Armed neutrality 
is ineffectual enough at best; in such cir- 
cumstances and in the face of such preten- 
sions it is worse than ineffectual; it is likely 
only to produce what it was meant to pre- 
vent; it is practically certain to draw us 
into the war without either the rights or the 
effectiveness of belligerents. There is one 
choice we cannot make, we are incapable of 
making; we will not choose the path of sub- 
mission and suffer the most sacred rights of 
our nation and our people to be ignored or 
violated. The wrongs against which we now 
array ourselves are no common wrongs; they 
cut to the very roots of human life. 

With a profound sense of the solemn and 
even tragical character of the step I am 
taking and of the grave responsibilities which 
it involves, but in rnhesitating obedience to 
what I deem my constitutional duty, I advise 
that the Congress declare the recent course 
of the imperial German government to be in 
fact nothing less than war against the gov- 
ernment and people of the United States; 
that it formally accept the status of belliger- 
ent which has thus been thrust upon it; 
and that it take immediate steps not only to 
put the country in a more thorough state 
of defense, but also to exert all its power 
and employ all its resources to bring the 
government of the German empire to terms 
and end the war. 

What this will involve is clear. It will 
involve the utmost practicable cooperation 
in counsel and action with the governments 
now at war with Germany, and, as incident 
to that, the extension to those governments 
of the most liberal financial credits, in order 
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that our resources may so far as possible 
be added to theirs. 

It will involve the organization and 
mobilization of all the material resources 
of the country to supply the materials of 
war and-serve the incidental needs of the 
nation in the most abundant and yet the 
most economical and efficient way possible. 

It will involve the immediate full equip- 
ment of the navy in all respects, but par- 
ticularly in supplying it with the best means 
of dealing with the enemy’s submarines. 

It will involve the immediate addition to 
the armed forces of the United States, al- 
ready provided for by law in case of war, 
of at least 500,000 men, who should, in my 
opinion, be chosen upon the principle of 
universal liability to service, and also the 
authorization of subsequent additional incre- 
ments of equal force so soon as they may 
be needed and can be handled in training. 

It will involve also, of course, the grant- 
ing of adequate credits to the government, 
sustained, I hope, so far as they can equitably 
be sustained by the present generation, by 
well-conceived taxation. 

I say sustained so far as may be equitable 
by taxation, because it seems to me that it 
would be most unwise to base the credits, 
which will now be necessary, entirely on 
money borrowed. It is our duty, I most 
respectfully urge, to protect our people, so 
far as we may, against the very serious 
hardships and evils which would be iikely 


to arise out of the inflation which would be. 


produced by vast loans. 

In carrying out the measures by which 
these things are to be accomplished we 
should keep constantly in mind the wisdom 
of interfering as little as possible in our 
own preparation and in the equipment of 
our own military forces with the duty—for 
it will be a very practical duty—of supplying 
the nations already at war with Germany 
with the materials which they can obtain 
only from us or by our assistance. They 
are in the field and we should help them 
in every way to be effective there. 

I shall take the liberty of suggesting, 
through the several executive departments 
of the government, for the consideration of 
your committees, measures for the accom- 
plishment of the several objects I have men- 
tioned. I hope that it will be your pleasure 
to deal with them as having been framed 
after very careful thought by the branch 
of the government upon whom the responsi- 
bility of conducting the war and safeguard- 
ing the nation will most directly fall. 

While we do these things, these deeply 
momentous things, let us be very clear, and 
make very clear to all the world, what our 
motives and our objects are. My own 
thought has not been driven from its habitual 
and normal course by the unhappy events of 
the last two months, and I do not believe 
that the thought of the nation had been 
altered or clouded by them. I have exactly 
the same things in mind now that I had 
in mind when I addressed the Senate on the 
twenty-second of January last; the same 
that I had in mind when I addressed the 
Congress on the third of February and on 
the twenty-sixth of February. Our object 
now, as then, is to vindicate the principles 
of peace and justice in the life of the world 
as against selfish and autocratic power, and 
to set up among the really free and self- 
governed peoples of the world such a 
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concert of purpose and of action as will 
henceforth insure the observance of those 
principles. 

Neutrality is no longer feasible or desir- 
able where the peace of the world is involved 
and the freedom of its peoples, and the 
menace to that peace and freedom lies in 
the existence of autocratic governments, 
backed by organized force which is con- 
trolled wholly by their will, not by the 
will of their people. We have seen the last 
of neutrality in such circumstances. We are 
at the beginning of an age in which it will 
be insisted that the same standards of con- 
duct and of responsibility for wrong done 
shall be observed among nations and their 
governments that are observed among the in- 
dividual citizens of civilized states. 

We have no quarrel with the German 
people. We have no feeling toward them 
but one of sympathy and friendship. It was 
not upon their impulse that their govern- 
ment acted in entering this war. It was 
not with their previous knowledge or ap- 
proval. It was a war determined upon as 
wars used to be determined upon in th 
old, unhappy days, when peoples were no- 
where consulted by their rulers and wars 
were provoked and waged in the interest 
of dynasties or of little groups of ambitious 
men who were accustomed to use their 
fellowmen as pawns and tools. 

Self-governed nations do not fill their 
neighbor states with spies or set the course 
of intrigue to bring about some critical 
posture of affairs which will give them an 
opportunity to strike and make conquest. 
Such designs can be successfully worked 
out only under cover and where no one has 
the right to ask questions. Cunningly con- 
trived plans of deception or aggression, 
carried, it may be, from generation to genera- 
tion, can be worked out and kept from the 
light only within the privacy of courts or 
behind the carefully guarded confidences of 
a narrow and privileged class. They are 
happily impossible where public opinion com- 
mands and insists upon full information 
concerning all the nation’s affairs. 

A steadfast concert for peace can never 
be maintained except by a partnership of 
democratic nations. No autocratic govern- 
ment could be trusted to keep faith within 
it or observe its covenants. It must be a 
league of honor, a partnership of opinion. 
Intrigue would eat its vitals away; the 
plottings of inner circles who could plan 
what they would and render account to no 
one would be a corruption seated at its very 
heart. Only free peoples can hold their 
purpose and their honor steady to a com- 
mon end and prefer the interests of mankind 
to any narrow interest of their own. 

Does not every American feel that assur- 
ance has been added to our hope for the 
future peace of the world by the wonderful 
and heartening things that have been happen- 
ing within the last few weeks in Russia? 
Russia was known by those who knew her 
best to have been always in fact demo- 
cratic at heart in all the vital habits of her 
thought, in all the intimate relationships of 
her people that spoke their natural instinct, 
their habitual attitude toward life. The 
autocracy that crowned the summit of her 
political structure, long as it had stood and 
terrible as was the reality of its power, 
was not in fact Russian in origin, character, 
or purpose; and now it has been shaken off 


and the great, generous Russian people have 
been added, in all their naive majesty and 
might, to the forces that are fighting for 
freedom in the world, for justice and for 
peace. Here is a fit partner for a league 
of honor. 

One of the things that has served to con- 
vince us that the Prussian autocracy was 
not and could never be our friend is that 
from the very outset of the present war it 
has filled our unsuspecting communities, and 
even our. offices of government, with spies 
and set criminal intrigues everywhere .afoot 
against our national unity of counsel, our 
peace within and without, our industries 
and our commerce. Indeed, it is now evi- 
dent that its spies were here even before 
the war began; and it is unhappily not a 
matter of conjecture, but a fact proved in 
our courts of justice, that the intrigues which 
have more than once come perilously near to 
disturbing the peace and dislocating the in- 
dustries of the country, have been carried 
on at the instigation, with the support, and 
even under the personal direction of official 
agents of the imperial government, accredited 
to the government of the United States. 

Even in checking these things and trying 
to extirpate them we have sought to put the 
most generous interpretation possible upon 
them because we knew that their source lay, 
not in any hostile feeling or purpose of the 
German people toward us (who were, no 
doubt, as ignorant of them as we ourselves 
were), but only. in the selfish designs of a 
government that did what it pleased and 
told its people nothing. But they have played 
their part in serving to convince us at last 
that that government entertains no real 
friendship for us, and means to act against 
our peace and security at its convenience. 
That it means to stir up enemies against us 
at our very doors the intercepted note to the 
German minister at Mexico City is eloquent 
evidence. 

We are accepting this challenge of hostile 
purpose because we know that in such a 
government, following such methods, we can 
never have a friend; and that in the pres- 
ence of its organized power, always lying 
in wait to accomplish we know not what 
purpose, can be -no assured security for the 
democratic governments of the world. We 
are now about to accept the gauge of battle 
with this natural foe to liberty and shall, 
if necessary, spend the whole force of the 
nation to check and nullify its pretensions 
and its power. We are glad, now that we 
see the facts with no veil of false pretense 
about them, to fight thus for the ultimate 
peace of the world and for the liberation 
of its peoples, the German peoples included ; 
for the rights of nations, great and small, 
and the privilege of men everywhere to 
choose their way of life and of obedience. 

The world must be made safe for democ- 
racy. Its peace must be planted upon the 
tested foundations of political liberty. We 
have no selfish ends to serve. We desire 
no conquest, no dominion. We seek no in- 
demnities for ourselves, no material com- 
pensation for the sacrifices we shall freely 
make. We are but one of the champions of 
the rights of mankind. We shall be satis- 
fied when those rights have been made as 
secure as the faith and the freedom of na- 
tions can make them. 

Just because we fight without rancor and 
without selfish object, seekmg nothing for 
ourselves but what we shall wish to share 
with all free peoples, we shall, I feel confi- 
dent, conduct our operations as belligerents 
without passion and ourselves observe with 
proud punctilio the principles of right and 
of fair play we profess to be fighting for. 

I have said nothing of the governments 
allied with the imperial government of Ger- 
many because they have not made war upor 
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us or challenged us to defend our right and 
our honor. The Austro-Hungarian govern- 
ment has, indeed, avowed its unqualified in- 
dorsement and acceptance of the reckless and 
lawless submarine warfare, adopted now 
without disguise by the imperial German 
government, and it has therefore not been 
possible for this government to receive Count 
Tarnowski, the ambassador recently accred- 
ited to this government by the imperial and 
royal government of Austria-Hungary; but 
that government has not actually engaged 
in warfare against citizens of the United 
States on the seas, and I take the liberty, for 
the present at least, of postponing a discus- 
sion of our relations with the authorities at 
Vienna. We enter this war only where we 
are clearly forced into it because there are 
no other means of defending our right. 

It will be all the easier for us to conduct 
ourselves as belligerents in a high spirit of 
right and fairness because we act without 
animus, not with enmity toward a people or 
with the desire to bring any injury or dis- 
advantage upon them, but only in armed 
opposition to an irresponsible government 
which has thrown aside all considerations 
of humanity and of right and is running 
amuck. 

We are, let me say again, the sincere 
friends of the German people, and shall 
desire nothing so much as the early re- 
establishment of intimate relations of mutual 
advantage between us, however hard it may 
be for them for the time being to believe 
that this is spoken from our hearts. We 
have borne with their present government 
through all these bitter months because of 
that friendship, exercising a patience and 
forbearance which would otherwise have 
been impossible. 

We shall happily still have an opportu- 
nity to prove that friendship in our daily 
attitude and actions toward the millions of 
men and women of German birth and native 
sympathy who live among us and share our 
life, and we shall be proud to prove it to- 
ward all who are in fact loyal to their 
neighbors and to the government in the 
hour of test. They are most of them as 
true and loyal Americans as if they had 
never known any other fealty or allegiance. 
They will be prompt to stand with us in 
rebuking and restraining the few who may 
be of a different mind and purpose. If there 
should be disloyalty, it will be dealt with 
with a firm hand of stern repression; but, 
if it lifts its head at all, it will lift it only 
here and there and without countenance 
except from a lawless and malignant few. 

It is a distressing and oppressive duty, 
gentlemen of the Congress, which I have 
performed in thus addressing you. There 
are, it may be, many months of fiery trial 
and sacrifice ahead of us. It is a fearful 
thing to lead this great, peaceful people into 
war, into the most terrible and disastrous 
of all wars, civilization itself seeming to be 
in the balance. 

But the right is more precious than peace, 
and we shall fight for the things which we 
have always carried nearest our hearts— 
for democracy, for the rights of those who 
submit to authority to have a voice in their 
own governments, for the rights and liber- 
ties of small nations, for a universal do- 
minion of right by such a concert of free 
peoples as shall bring peace and safety to all 
nations and make the world itself at last free. 

To such a task we can dedicate our lives 
and our fortunes, everything that we are 
and everything that we have, with the pride 
of those who know that the day has com- 
when America is privileged to spend- her 
blood and her might for the principles that 
gave her birth and happiness and the peace 
which she has treasured. 

God helping her, she can do no other. 
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Learning for Earning or for Lifer 
By Winthrop D. Lane 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


NDIANA, the state in which James Whitcomb Riley 
ran away from home to take up with a travelling paint- 
er and to learn the painter’s trade, has been having a 
vocational survey. Both shop and school have been 
studied, and an effort made to analyze opportunities for em- 
ployment open to young people today, and the training those 
young people get, or can get, for their later work in life. 


Three communities came under the microscope. One of 
these, Indianapolis, with a population of over 250,000, was 
chosen as a type of “the large industrial center”; another, 
Evansville, with 80,000, as a type of “the small industrial 
center,” and the third, Jefferson county, with no town over 
8,000, typifies the rural and farming area of the state. 


The survey is now over. Its findings fill several volumes, 
more than a thousand pages. “The National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education, which was the genius 
back of the inquiry, intended to make the results the chief 
matter of discussion at its annual meeting in Indianapolis 
a few weeks ago, and would have done so if the Smith-Hughes 
bill, appropriating federal money for vocational education 
in the states, signed while the convention was in session, had 
not captured attention. 


The Indiana survey represents a type of educational philoso- 
phy and research that is fast gaining ground in this country 
and that is the cause of intense disagreement among edu- 
cators wherever it goes. The committee that made the present 
study included many prominent Indiana educators. It had the 
hearty support of the state department of education. Most of 
its members, however, were men and women directly connect- 
ed with the administering of vocational training. Three 
were representatives of the national society already mentioned, 
and one of these, Charles A. Prosser, was its chairman. 


The study was much more than a survey. It included a 
program and a course of action. It had no difficulty in proving 
the need for some kind of vocational training. ‘To do this, it 
had only to recite facts that have already sunk deep into Amer- 
ican consciousness. It had only to recall that an army of young 
children leave school every year at the sixth and seventh grades 
to enter employments for which they have no training. It 
had only to suggest that our public schools, in so far as their 
instruction is vocational at all, prepare for a limited kind of 
employment, chiefly a clerical and office employment, and one 
that is far less prevalent today than when the present courses 
of study were devised. Finally, the survey had only to dis- 
cover that in Indianapolis alone there are more than 20,000 
young people between the ages of fourteen and twenty-one who 
are entirely without instruction, either in the public schools 
or in industry. 


It defined 


But the survey went much farther than this. 


concretely the vocational character of Indianapolis and Evans- 


ville industries. It made “occupational analyses” of the vari- 
ous trades, and analyzed each trade and subdivision of a trade 
into the operations involved, the tools used, the materials em- 
ployed, and the general and special knowledge required of the 
worker. Those who made the survey believe that these anal- 
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yses “present the problem of vocational education, so far as 
that problem is involved in occupational efficiency.” 

‘The inquiry went even farther. It concluded trade agree- 
ments between the schools and employers for all-day, part-time 
and evening vocational instruction. ‘This instruction is in- 
tended to benefit both those who are already in employment 
and those who are still in the public schools and intend to enter 
specific lines of work. For example, one agreement stipulates 
that Indianapolis shall establish a two-year course in wood- 
working and that the shops signing the agreement, which 
number sixteen, shall use the pupils coming out of this course 
as their source of supply for new workers. Under another 
agreement, free evening classes for apprentices in plumbing 
have been established and sixty employers have agreed to 
place all apprentices at the disposal of the school for instruc- 
tion in the theory and practice of plumbing, guaranteeing at 
the same time steady employment at specified wages. Other 
agreements of the same general nature have been entered upon 
in both Indianapolis and Evansville. 

It is the conception underlying all this work that is perhaps 
most interesting. ‘This is stated repeatedly in substantially this 
wording: 
implies, an education or training which aims to fit an individ- 
ual or group of individuals for a particular occupation or trade. 

. All work and all subjects—technical, scientific and 
academic—which contribute to this purpose are selected; all 
subjects which do not contribute to this purpose are excluded 
from the course. In a vocational school or course in printing, 
for example, . . . all instruction and all practice must pre- 
pare directly for work in a commercial print shop.” (Italics 
mine. ) 

The course in English, for example, would include spelling, 
punctuation, composition and proofreading, while courses in 
printing, art and mathematics would cover training in type 
harmony, design and color harmony, and stock cutting and 
cost estimating. Industrial history and geography would be 
taught “to give the boys a broader view of life and industrial 
possibilities.” Instruction in personal and shop hygiene and in 
practical citizenship would be included ‘“‘because the purpose 
of every vocational school is not merely to make more intelli- 
gent, capable and ambitious workers, but happier and more 
useful citizens.” 

The survey was based upon the belief that vocational 
education, to be effective, “must be adapted ‘to the communities 
where the workers are to live.” “The same vocational 
courses,” says Alvin E. Dodd, secretary of the national society 
and one of its three representatives in the survey, “will not 
serve in a furniture manufacturing city like Grand Rapids 
and a textile city like Fall River.” 

Pushed to its conclusion, this doctrine apparently means 
that each city and town in the United States is to train the 
children who happen to be born in it for the particular indus- 
tries there carried on. Evansville and Indianapolis are to 
train their children for the work that Evansville and Indianap- 
olis da. If there are flour mills there, children are to be trained 
to work efficiently in flour mills. If no shoe factories exist, 
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children there are not to be trained to work in shoe factories. 

Not all of the reasons given by the committee for its belief 
in some sort of vocational education have yet been indicated. 
Such education is needed, it declares, to conserve and to de- 
velop the natural resources of the country, and to prevent for 
industry the great waste of human labor. Indianapolis needs 
such education because in it lies the “promise of an adequate 
supply of skilled workers for industrial processes,” For every 
permanent position in the industries of the city, says the com- 
mittee, at least four persons have served temporarily and have 
given way to others. 

Again, the prosperity of both Indianapolis and Evansville 
demands that they should provide this training. Both cities 
need it if they are to keep up their present pace in occupying 
“larger and more attractive markets.” Both need it if they 
are to add, as they ought, to the value of raw materials used 
in their manufactories. Both need it because the price they 
are now paying for inefficiency is greater than the price that 
such training will cost them. Indianapolis needs it because 
she is the center of the economic life of the state and other 
communities depend upon her to a large extent for workers. 
Evansville needs it because through the Ohio river, the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Panama canal she is bound to meet the 
competition of Germany in her search for South American 
markets, and she must have more highly skilled workmen if 
she is to win out. Both need it because without it industry 
cannot succeed, and industry itself cannot supply it. 

The committee’s plea for vocational education throughout 
the reports of this survey is made chiefly from the standpoint 
of industry and the manufacturer. Its summary of “the case 
for Indianapolis” presents twenty-three separate reasons for 
vocational education; sixteen of these deal with industrial and 
economic gains, seven may by a generous interpretation be 
said to deal with gains to the individual and the community. 
Only four are in any sense arguments for a completer educa- 
tion for the child. A quite similar emphasis appears in the 
Evansville report. 

All of this has a direct bearing on the two great approaches 
_ that are being made at the present time to the matter of 
vocational education for young people. Unless these thousand 
pages lie, they reveal strikingly which of these approaches is 
embraced by the dominant educational group in Indiana 
today, and by the National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education. 

These approaches have to do with the question: Whose 
interests are to be primarily considered in the development of 
industrial education? John Dewey recently gave so clear an 
analysis of both philosophies that he might almost have been 
talking about the Indiana surveys. He did not even mention 
them, nor the national society, but his remarks are so appro- 
priate that I quote in part: 


“To understand the educational issue [in industrial edu- 
cation] is to see what difference is made in the schools them- 
selves, whether we take the improving of economic conditions 
to be the purpose of vocational training, or take its purpose to 
be supplying a better grade of labor for the present scheme, or 
helping on the United States in a competitive struggle for 
world commerce. I know that those who have the latter end 
chiefly in view always make much of the increased happiness 
of the industrial worker himself as a product to result from 
better industrial education. But after all, there is a great dif- 
ference between the happiness which means merely content- 
ment with a station and the happiness which comes from the 
struggle of a well-equipped person to better his station. Which 
sort of happiness is to be our aim? I know, also, that stress 
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is laid upon the ability which is to proceed from a better indus- 
trial education for the laborer to increase his earnings. Well 
and good. But, does this mean simply that laborers are to 
have their skill to add to the profits of employers increased, 
by avoiding waste, getting more out of their machines and 
materials, so that they will have some share in it as an inci- 
dental by-product, or does it mean that increase in the in- 
dustrial intelligence and power of the worker for his own 
personal advancement is to be the main factor.” + 


Professor Dewey went on to point out that those who con- 
ceive the main purpose of vocational training to be to supply a 
better grade of labor for industries will endeavor to nar- 
row this training down to “those forms of industrial skill 
which will enable the future workers to fall docilely into the 
subordinated ranks of the industrial army.” On this “narrow 
trade plan,” he said, 


“the curriculum will-neglect as useless for its ends the topics 
in history and civics which make future workers aware of 
their rightful claims as citizens in a democracy, alert to the 
fact that the present economic struggle is but the present-day 
phase taken by the age-long battle for human liberties. So 
far as it takes in civic and social studies at all, it will em- 
phasize those things which emphasize duties to the established 
order and a blind patriotism which accounts it a great priy- 
ilege to defend the things in which the workers themselves 
have little or no share.” 


Professor Dewey is, of course, one of the severest critics 
of our present public schools of the traditional type. Con- 
tinuing, he said that the other idea of industrial education 
will proceed in an opposite way: 


“Instead of trying to split schools into two kinds, one of 
a trade type for children whom it is assumed are to be em- 
ployes and one of a liberal type for the children of the well- 
to-do, it will aim at such a reorganization of existing schools 
as will give all pupils a genuine respect for useful work, an 
ability to render service, and a contempt for social parasites, 
whether they are called tramps or leaders of ‘society.’ . . . 
It will indeed make much of developing motor and manual 
skill, but not of a routine or automatic type. It will rather 
utilize active and manual pursuits as the means of developing 
constructive, inventive and creative power of mind. It will 
select the materials and the technique of the trades not for 
the sake of producing skilled workers for hire in definite 
trades, but for the sake of securing industrial intelligence—a 
knowledge of the conditions and processes of present manu- 
facturing, transportation and commerce so that the individual 
may be able to make his own choices and his own adjustments, 
and be master, so far as in him lies, of his own economic fate. 
It will remember that the future employe is a con- 
sumer as well as a producer, that the whole tendency of 
society, so far as it is intelligent and wholesome, is to an in- 
crease of the hours of leisure, and that an education which 
does nothing to enable individuals to consume wisely and to 
utilize leisure wisely is a fraud on democracy. So far as 
method is concerned, such a conception of industrial education 
will prize freedom more than docility, initiative more than 
automatic skill, insight and understanding more than capacity 
to recite lessons or to execute tasks under the direction of 
others.” 


Indiana has at least rendered a service in making sharp the 
division between these two methods of approach. We may 
now watch to see what other states will lend themselves to the 
doctrines and purposes that have been made so plain in these 
surveys. 


. This and the following quotations from Professor Dewey are taken from 
his address at the annual meeting of the Public Education Association of 
New York city, February 20. 


PLANS FOR THE CARE OF 
SOLDIERS’ FAMILIES 


HE American Red Cross issued in- 

structions last week to its 370 chap- 
ters telling them to announce their in- 
tention of meeting the needs of families 
of soldiers and sailors as long as may be 
necessary, or at least until provision is 
made by the government for a separation 
allowance. Last summer, it was pointed 
out, when troops went to the Mexican 
border, provision by the government did 
not become operative for three months 
after the men had left their homes. 
During this period many different or- 
ganizations helped to meet the need. If 
any of these organizations, or new ones, 
wish now to help, local Red Cross chap- 
ters are advised to encourage and co- 
operate with them and not to start com- 
petitive plans. 

Concerning the future method of 
meeting this huge relief need, the in- 
structions say: ‘“To have this work 
done under the Red Cross flag and as 
part of a national organization will 
prove advantageous should the problem 
become a large one and have to be taken 
up on a national basis.” 

With the sanction of the Red Cross, 
the New York School of Philanthropy 
has undertaken to train volunteer work- 
ers for civilian relief similar to the vol- 
unteer agents of the Canadian Patriotic 
Fund. Starting April 11, the course 
will last for ten weeks, including two 
lectures and three days of field work 
each week. The class will be conducted 
by Porter R. Lee, of the staff of the 
school, and the field work will be sup- 
plied by the Charity Organization So- 
ciety, the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, the Brooklyn 
Bureau of Charities, the Department of 
Public Charities, the State Charities Aid 
Association and the United Hebrew 
Charities. 

Those who complete the course will 
receive a certificate in emergency social 
service. Both lectures and field work 
are free, but all who are admitted will 
be required to pledge themselves to com- 
plete the course and to consider them- 
selves subject to call for active service. 

The lectures will include a study of 
the factors in the normal development 
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of the family, the problems which it 
faces in ordinary times and the special 
problems of war time; organization of 
relief after floods, fires, earthquakes, 
and other disasters; methods of social 
work with families—health, home eco- 
nomics, care of children, employment of 
women and children, low standards, val- 
ue of personal influence, material relief, 
employment for the disabled, ways in 
which social agencies in New York can 
be used in war relief work; the correla- 
tion of charitable effort; the responsibil- 
ity of the nation and of the Red Cross 
worker. 

The field work will include the mak- 
ing of personal contacts with families, 
interviewing, writing and using records, 
study and treatment of the problems of 
disorganized family life; acquaintance 
with hospitals, dispensaries, day nurs- 
eries and other agencies which form an 
important phase of civilian war relief; 
and an introduction to such facilities as 
the city offers for the care and employ- 
ment of the disabled. 

With Joseph H. Choate, its president, 
in the chair, the board of managers of 
the New York State Charities Aid As- 
sociation adopted a resolution last week 
offering the services of the association to 


WORD FROM MADAME 
'  BRESHKOVSKY 


LICE STONE BLACKWELL, 

of Boston, has received from 
Madame Breshkovsky a postal card, 
dated February 2, and written from 
her exile in Minoussinsk, Siberia. In 
it she makes no reference to the im- 
pending revolution, but expresses her 
pleasure in the magazines sent her by 
American friends. “The Survey,” 
she writes, “has had some very re- 
markable articles about the interna- 
tional questions. We may hope this 
year is the last of fighting and deso- 
lation. Nobody can imagine the 
reality without seeing it. Live and be 
blest, all you who work for the com- 
mon welfare and progress of man- 
kind! . . . I am well, and wish you 
to be the same.” : 


the nation “in such form as may be con- 
sidered advisable and most efficient” in 
the event of war. A committee was ap- 
pointed to confer with national and state 
authorities and to consider how to give 
practical effect to the resolution. 

This association owes its origin in 
large part to humanitarian work done 
during the Civil war. Louisa Lee 
Schuyler, who founded it, obtained her 
early experience and much of her in- 
spiration from serving. throughout that 
conflict in the New York branch of the 
United States Sanitary Commission. 
The early membership of the association 
was largely recruited from former mem- 
bers of that commission. It was Miss 
Schuyler who presented the resolution 
adopted last week. 

One suggestion of the kind of service 
that the association might render is that - 
in places in the state where there is no 
Red Cross chapter or local social service 
agency it might act as an intermediary 
between bodies formed for the relief of 
soldiers’ families and the families them- 
selves. Its field agents might stimulate 
local giving to such families and might 
enlist local volunteers to perform the 
necessary administrative and other work. 


TAXING WEALTH TO PAY 
FOR WAR 


“TEST OF PATRIOTISM? is 
being conducted by:a newly or- 
ganized committee in New York, 
known as the American Committee on 
War Finance. The test consists of a 
pledge, inserted in newspapers through- 
out the country, which places its signers ° 
on record as favoring legislation to take 
all profit out of war. Thus, it pro- 
poses, that in case of war all net in- 
comes of $5,000 or over shall bé sub- 
jected to a graduated tax ranging from 
2% per cent on incomes from $5,000 
to $10,000 to a contribution on incomes 
over that sum which will permit of no 
individual retaining an annual net in- 
come in excess of $100,000 during war. 
Other clauses of the pledge call for 
reducing profit on war supplies to not 
more than 3% per cent, and on food 
and necessities of life to not more than 
6 per cent. Failure to furnish the gov- 
ernment with correct figures as to in- 
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comes and profits or to sell defective 
war supplies to the government would 
make an individual or corporation guilty 
of a felony, punishable by imprisonment. 


Seventeen committees have been or- 
ganized in every section of the United 
States to obtain signatures to the 
2,665,000 copies of the pledge which 
have been distributed and to insure the 
immediate adoption of such tax laws 
both by Congress and by state legisla- 
tures. Responses to the newspaper ad- 
vertisement of the pledge have swamped 
the committee’s offices. Over thirty 
thousand dollars has been contributed. 


The organization committee, Owen 
R. Lovejoy, Amos Pinchot and John 
L. Elliot, of New York city, have all 
been identified with peace activities, but 
the present movement is being supported 
both by militants and pacifists. Its pur- 
pose is to discover by a sort of referen- 
dum of return pledges whether the ad- 
vocates of war are willing to pay the 
price of war; whether the country is 
ready to be involved in a “dollar war” 
or a “war for humanity;” whether the 
rich are willing to bear the burdens of 
war with the poor. 


“If we have a war,” appeals the com- 
mittee, “the burden of fighting must be 
carried by those who are _ physically 
strong and fit to fight. ‘The burden of 
finance must be borne by those who are 
financially strong and able to give. 
Above all, the war must be paid for as 
it proceeds, in dollars as well as in lives. 
There must be no crushing legacy of 
bonded debt to be paid in taxes by the 
men who have done the fighting and 
their children. Let us make this a cash 
war, a pay-as-you-enter-war. Let all 
loyal citizens who have incomes above 
their immediate necessities volunteer 
their wealth.” 


YOUTH AND SPRING ON THE 
STAGE 


NDER the title, The Awakening 

of Spring, Frank Wedekind’s cele- 
brated German play, Frihlings Er- 
wachen, which deals with the peculiari- 
ties of adolescence and excoriates the 
convéntional attitude toward imparting 
the facts of reproduction to the young, 
was given in New York city last week 
under the auspices of the Medical Re- 
view of Reviews. An audience com- 
posed largely of social workers and 
students of sex hygiene was. kept waiting 
an hour while an injunction was being 
secured against the municipal authorities 
who were withholding permission to 
present the play. It was the first time 
a performance had been given in Eng- 
lish. Geoffrey C. Stein and his co- 
workers did the acting. 

Frihlings Erwachen was written 
more than twenty years ago. It depicts 
in frank realism the morbidity, the 
dawning sex consciousness, the strange 
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dreams and budding passion of youth. 
Through ignorance of the way children 
are born, a girl of fourteen becomes 
pregnant. One of the strong scenes of 
the drama occurs when the girl, first 
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discovering this fact, reproaches her 
mother, whom she had often plied with 
questions, for not having “told her 
everything.” 

Four years ago the Medical Review 


A LINCOLN STATUE FOR PETROGRAD 


At a mass meeting held under the auspices of the American Friends 
of Russian Freedom in Carnegie Hall, New York, it was announced 
that George Grey Barnard has offered that organization a duplicate 
(not replica) in bronze of his Lincoln statue, to be presented to the 
city of Petrograd. To judge from the applause with which Russians 
at the meeting greeted every mention of Lincoln’s name, this gift 
will be received by the Russian people as a token of the lasting bond 


which unites them with America. 


In Faneuil Hall, Boston, 1,500 


persons, many of whom had lived in Russia under the old regime, 

met at the call of Civic Service House, and cabled to Prof. Paul 

N. Milyukov, minister of foreign affairs, a welcome to “the new- 

born republic of Russia, founded on liberty and dedicated to 
social progress.” 
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of Reviews produced similarly Brieux’s 
Damaged Goods, and last year it staged 
The Unborn, a play written to show the 
evils of reproduction without regard to 
heredity or circumstance. In presenting 
Frihlings Erwachen, Dr. Frederic H. 
Robinson, editor of the Medical Review 
of Reviews, said: 

“The tragedy and danger of the ado- 
lescent period has been little understood 
in the past. In presenting Wedekind’s 
great masterpiece, The Awakening of 
Spring, the committee of the Medical 
Review of Reviews feel that another 
step has been taken which will encour- 
age the full and free discussion of a 
burning problem which convention has 
clouded and hypocrisy cbscured.” 


A CITY PLAYGROUND IN THE 
MOUNTAINS 


O provide at minimum cost a place 

where wholesome outdoor activities 
may be enjoyed, where boys, girls, adults 
—in fact, the whole family—may spend 
an outing in the high mountains, was 
the subject with which Los Angeles, six 
years ago, established its playground 
summer camp. This is a municipal rec- 
reation center transferred to a spot 
where opportunities are ideal, a demo- 
cratic institution where the crowded, un- 
healthy city life gives way to one of 
pleasure and contentment in intimate 
contact with nature in her most serene 
mood. For, this city playground away 


OFF FOR A HIKE 


from the city, looks out over deep ra- 
vines and beautiful streams, over boul- 
ders and giant pines, flowered meadows 
and distant hills. 


The camp is not for the poor alone. 
It stands on a plane with the public 
school; its popularity is that of the city 
park; and the question for the coming 
seventh summer of its administration is 
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OF THE FORTY-SIX CABINS RUNNING UP THE 
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how to provide enough accommodation 
for all applicants. The Playground 
Commission has made a special point of 
keeping down charges so that citizens 
may enjoy the outing at a minimum cost. 
The mountain recreation center is too 
far removed from the city to encourage 
many day trips. “The majority of its 
visitors stay for two weeks at a time. 
Their payments cover all salaries, food 
and transportation. The group of 
campers is looked upon as one big fam- 
ily, each member of which has a daily 
service to render for the good of the 
community. ‘This work is so arranged 
that the dwellers of each cabin take 
turns in rotation, and none is excused: 
Thus the cost to the individual is re- 
duced. 

C. B. Raitt, superintendent of the 
Playground Commission of Los Angeles. 
recommends that such a summer camp, 
if planned by other cities, should be from 
thirty to seventy-five miles from the city, 
giving, if possible, an entire climatic 
change, preferably in the mountains. 
Cabins should be simply constructed, 
rustic in appearance, well ventilated, 
equipped with good beds, and, of course, 
not congested. An open-air dining- 
room with cemented floor is all that is 
needed for living quarters, in addition to 
a sanitary kitchen. In a large camp it 
is, of course, necessary to see to it that 
the sewage is properly handled so as not 
to pollute the stream, that modern flush 


HILLSIDE 


Photograph by the United States Forestry Department at a time when the municipal camp was occupied by a group of girls 
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THE WILD OATS 


At the outbreak of the Revo- 
lutionary war, Martin Kallikak, 
an American soldier, used to 
replenish his fighting spirit at 
a tavern in Trenton, N. J., in 
company with other militiamen. 
One day he-meta feebleminded 
girl there. They had a son. 
The son also was feebleminded. 
He, in turn, had many feeble- 
minded children and since then 
this bad stock has been helping 
to fill almshouses, prisons and 
custodial asylums with degen- 
erates. See the percentage of 
mental defectives in the upper 
right-hand corner. 


toilets, lavatories, shower-baths and tub- 
baths are provided. A cemented swim- 
ming pool is a great attraction. 


An executive is required who should 
be an enthusiast and a person with an 
understanding of human nature. “The 
success of a camp,” says Mr. Raitt, 
“rests almost entirely in the hands of 
the director in charge.” Los Angeles 
provides this leader with a corps of 
specialized assistants, responsible for 
commissary, finances, clinic, store, ath- 
letics and hikes, entertainments, and 
care of grounds and equipment. It is 
these who organize the services rendered 
by the campers themselves. 


Of the success of the camp, Los An- 

geles citizens speak with enthusiasm. In 
the gathering around the campfire of 
hundreds of people from all walks of 
life, from all parts of the city, with no 
interest in common except that of their 
citizenship, the seed of a community 
spirit is sown which, transplanted from 
the ideal conditions of this nursery gar- 
den into the everyday conditions of the 
city itself has every hope of healthful 
growth. “More civic pride is developed 
around the campfire in five minutes,” 
says. Mr. Raitt, “than in the city in one 
year. Many friendships of a lasting 
nature are formed, and these evenings 
are lived over and over again around the 
hearth in the home.” 


NORMAL 


A TALE OF ‘TWO 
FAMILIES 
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WHEN THE KALLIKAKS 
MOVED TO HARRISBURG 


HEN the Pennsylvania legisla- 

ture of 1915 declared, in effect, 
that it could not find a single dollar out 
of the $70,000,000 revenue with which 
the state would be blessed.in the follow- 
ing two years, to devote to the comple- 
tion, opening and maintenance of the 
state village for feebleminded women 
established two years before, some thou- 
sands of forward-looking men and 
women were suddenly awakened to a 
realization that educational work on the 
subject was imperatively needed in their 
state. Accordingly, under the leader- 
ship of the Public Charities Association 
of Pennsylvania, an exhibit on feeble- 
mindedness was prepared, setting forth 
crisply, graphically and concretely the 
facts of the problem. 

In Philadelphia, where it was first 
shown, a plan of extensive cooperation 
was worked out, which has since been 
followed in more than a score of com- 
munities in Pennsylvania. Business men 
were appealed to for aid in meeting the 
practical problems. One gave the use 
of a store building in the very heart of 
the business center; another donated 
lumber for the construction of booths; 
a third contributed the services of car- 
penters; a department store gave the use 
of tables and chairs; another provided 
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Among So 
480 descendants of Marti 
and the F.M. Girl 
there were. 
143 MENTAL DEFECTIVES 

46 known to be normal 
doubtful or swe 
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THE NORMAL MARRIAGE 


But those were the soldier's 
days of wild oats, After the 
war he married a good and in- 
teligent woman and_ settled- 
down. Their union was blessed 
with a fine progeny. Among 
the descendants were clergy- 
men, artists, professional peo- 
ple—but not a mental defective 
or a criminal. One of the de- 
scendants of this normal mar- 
riage 1s now with an American 
ambulance corps in France, He 
has recently been decorated for 
conspicuous -bravery. See the 
chance he had in the upper 
left-hand corner. 


the decorations and the service of expert 
decorators. 


‘Forty organizations of philanthropic 
and civic character—led by women’s 
clubs—volunteered to provide guides 
and attendants for directing and assist- 
ing the visitors. “The booths, each of 
which told one chapter of the story, 
were parceled out to the care of these 
organizations, so that before the two 
weeks were over more than 300 men 
and women, active and prominent in 
social and civic affairs in the city, had 
devoted time to telling uninformed visit- 
ors of the importance of the problem and 
to making certain that no vital point in 
the story was missed. 

Newspapers were brought into the 
campaign and publicity was unprece- 
dented. More than 100,000 adult citi- 
zens visited the exhibit during the 110 
hours the rooms were open for inspec- 
tion. A nucleus of sentiment was cre- 
ated that immediately put the problem 
of the mental defective to the very fore. 
front of the public mind in Philadel- 
phia. 

Encouraged by this success, the asso- 
ciation set about extending the campaign 
throughout the state. A plan identical 
with the Philadelphia scheme of cooper- 
ation was set in motion. Local commit- 
tees were organized by correspondence ; 
the expense of transportation and ar- 
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rangement was met by these committees 
through the same sort of appeal to pub- 
lic-spirited citizens that had proved so 
fruitful in Philadelphia; expert instruc- 
tion for the guides was given by cor- 
respondence and personal visits; scores 
of organizations in every community got 
back of the enterprise with enthusiasm. 

For a year the trail was followed al- 
most without interruption, and with 
singularly uniform success in every part 
of the state. Whether in store build- 
ings, dance halls, Y. M. C. A. buildings, 
courthouse or private homes, the exhibit 
brought its message and focused atten- 
tion upon a program of control. More 
than a quarter of a million people had 
visited the exhibit before it was taken to 
Harrisburg, for the special benefit of the 
members of the legislature. 

The legislature of Pennsylvania 
knows now the need for the village for 
feebleminded women; it knows that pub- 
lic sentiment will justify appropriations 
to that end; and it may even begin to sus- 
pect that public opinion will not long tol- 
erate neglect of so fundamental a project. 


NEW YORK’S NEW CITIZEN 
POLICE 


ITH the approach and convening 

of what the metropolitan press 
has for weeks been describing as a “war 
session” of Congress, cities and towns 
near New York have been actively seek- 
ing information about the Home Defense 
League in that city, and have been pre- 
paring to launch similar organizations 
of their own citizens. ‘This league was 
formed some time after the outbreak of 
the European war to act as a reserve to 
the police force and today has an en- 
rollment of over 20,000 men. 

It exists to do in emergencies what- 
ever the regular police force does. Its 
members will, if called upon by the com- 
missioner of police, undertake to preserve 
the peace, prevent crime and enforce 
laws relating to the police, health and 
tenement house departments and to crim- 
inal procedure. They could be asked 
to preserve fire lines and to do other 
service in the event of great fires. It is 
expected that their chief opportunity will 
come at night, when most of them are 
best able to give time. 

The league is also organized for so- 
cial and civic duties not customarily done 
by the police. Already it has been called 
upon in three emergencies. Once it was 
asked for volunteers to help get recruits 
for the Red Cross, once to aid in local 
efforts to reduce street accidents, and 
during the epidemic of infantile paraly- 
sis last summer to help in the sanitary 
patrol of the city, block by block. 

A motor-boat division for water patrol 
has been created and thirty boats offered 
for use. Five hundred motor cars have 
been enrolled, and three cavalry squads 
formed of seventy horsemen each. Be- 
tween 10,000 and 11,000 of the mem- 
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PROTEST (BY CLEVE- 
LAND SETTLEMENTS 


HEREAS the Board of Edu- 

cation of the city of Cleve- 
land has seen fit [the Survey, March 
24] to introduce military training into 
ae public high schools of this city, 
an 

Whereas it has formally branded 
as immoral or cowardly the sincere 
opinions and activities of “peace so- 
cieties and others,” and 

Whereas it has declared that “our 
children must be taught . . . that 
wrong... must be FOUGHT and 
must come to know the utter silliness 
of declining war tf war be necessary to 
overcome evil and hold up high prin- 
ciples and ideals,’ and 

Whereas it has arranged for meet- 
ings in school buildings during or 
after school hours at which these 
opinions of the members of the board 
are to be presented to the children or 
to their parents, with the provision 
that “there must be no debate or 
questions at any meeting,” 

Be it resolved, therefore, that we, 
the members of the Cleveland Settle- 
ment Union, residents and workers in 
the settlements of Cleveland, know- 
ing intimately in our daily lives and 
work the industrial classes of Cleve- 
land and their children, do hereby 
register our protest against the sub- 
tle inculcation of militaristic ideals 
through military training of imma- 
ture, impressionable lads of high 
school age; that we heartily dis- 
approve of the attempt to force upon 
the schools a point of view iv matters 
of present and future public policy and 
a theory of international relations to 
which three of the seven members of 
the Board of Education itself could 
not entirely subscribe, and that we 
express our horror at the character- 
istic militarist determination to crush 
free speech by using the school 
buildings and the resources provided 
by public taxes for the purpose of 
presenting a theory of patriotic pub- 
lic policy, with the un-American 
provision that no debate, question or 
difference of opimion may be per- 
mitted as to what truly constitutes 
national honor, imternational mor- 
ality and democratic ideals. 


bers would, it is expected, actually re- 
spond to a call for service. 

Members of the league receive in- 
struction in elementary military drill 
and in the duties of police officers. They 
are organized by precincts and each local 
organization meets periodically for drill 
and exercise. The drill is conducted in 
armories, public halls, schoolhouses and 
similar places. 

The services of the league can be giv- 
en only when officially called for by the 
head of the police department. 

A statement issued by the secretary 
to the police commissioner declares that 
the league “is not armed, it is not a 
military body, and it is not related to the 
Plattsburg training camp.” The fact 
that it is not armed, however, does not 
mean, says the statement, “‘that the mem- 
bers cannot shoot or ride. A great ma- 
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jority of the members are in it because 
of the opportunity offered for service to 
the city and because they feel they could 
give a good account of themselves should 
they be called to render such service.” 

Many members are declared to have 
had experience in the army or navy, mili- 
tia or naval reserve, as woodsmen on the 
plains, as railroad men and as baseball 
and football players. ‘The membership 
is declared to be made up of ‘‘day labor- 
ers and men of means, business and pro- 
fessional men, actors and writers, men 
earning $4 a day and men whose income 
is big enough to support both town and 
country homes.” 


Recruiting and preparations are in the | 


hands of a special staff attached to police 
headquarters. At the head of this is 
Alexander M. White, of the banking 
firm of White, Weld and Co., recently 


appointed aide to the commissioner. 


JUVENILE CRIME THE NEME- 
SIS OF HATE 


it aes excessive excitement of the 
childish imagination by the events 
of the war, especially as they are de- 
picted in trashy literature, is one of the 
brutalizing influences acting on our 
young people in war time. To inoculate 
the children with hate would breed lust 
for revenge, and could only bear evil 
fruit.” 

Thus writes Albert Hellwig, a Ger- 
man police court judge, in a book which 
he has recently published, Der Krieg 
und die Kriminalitaet der Jugendlichen, 
reviewing the criminality of German 
children between the outbreak of the 
war and the end of June, 1916. 

The material for his study is com- 
posed of replies to a questionnaire sent 
to police authorities in several hundred 
towns and cities, from reports of insti- 
tutions and societies, and from news- 
paper clippings. His general conclusion 


HEADWORKER— HOSPITAL 
SOCIAL SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


Competent headworker wanted for 
social service department in a large 
New York hospital; organization in-v 
cludes twelve paid workers, under- 
graduate pupil nurses, district phy- 
sicians, volunteer Auxiliary. Apply 
to Dr. S. S. GotpwatTer, 1 E. 100th 
St Nez kore. 


FOR RENT OR SALE 
Staten Island 

Small farm, near New Dorp. Situated on 
high land in centre of island. 14 acres, 3- 
story stone house, completely furnished, 12 
rooms, 2 baths, 3 toilets, veranda enclosed 
with glass. Annex adjoining containing 1 
large room. Telephone. 

Good barn, with cement cellar and gar- 
dener’s living quarters above. City water in 
house and barn. Good kitchen garden. Fine 
orchard, yielding plentifully. 10 minutes 
from trolley. Has been occupied for the past 
2 years as a Home for Girls. For further 
information, apply to 

MRS. P. MALI, 8 Fifth Avenue, 
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is not given statistically, but he leaves 
no doubt that the increase in youthful 
delinquency, and especially in acts of 
violence, has been considerable. “‘From 
all these figures it is evident that crime 
among the young diminished in some 
places during the first months of the 
war. But afterward the increase was 
all the greater—at least in the larger 
cities and as regards crimes tried be- 
fore a judge and jury.” 

This change is easily accounted for if 
we remember that during the first 
months of the war hundreds of thou- 
sands of youths under eighteen entered 
the army as volunteers or were drafted 
into other public service, whereas the 
new factors making for lawlessness 
worked with cumulative effectiveness. 
Dr. Hellwig explains the increase in 
crimes of violence by the change in eco- 
nomic conditions—poverty at first and 
high wages afterward; and further by 
slackening school attendance and home 
control, “trashy war books and films,’ 
amnesty of juvenile criminals granted in 
the earlier days of the war, reduction of 
the police force through mobilization. 

But that these causes, important 
though they may seem, are not the pri- 
mary ones will appear from the follow- 
ing order of the Prussian government 
dated January 15, 1916: “The desire 
has been expressed recently that the 
teachers in our schools should combat 
by suitable instruction the spread and 
deepening of national hate and pave the 
way for the future reconciliation of civil- 
ized nations. Such endeavors should 
not, however, provide opportunities for 
the spread of a cosmopolitan propaganda 
and idle talk of peace.” 

This change of heart, it would seem, 
is coming rather late in the day. In 
Berlin, in 1915, there were twice as 
many crimes by children as in 1914. In 
Munich, the number of young delin- 
quents for the first three months of 1915 
equaled the total for 1914. Frankfort 
reported a decrease of 55 per cent in 
the number of minor offenses—possibly 
because prosecution had slackened—with 
an increase in serious crime by 40 per 
cent. 

It would be easy to minimize the ap- 
parent lesson of these figures by pointing 
out that crimes of violence, both in the 
adult and in the juvenile population of 
Germany, have been on the increase for 
some time. Professor von Liszt, of Ber- 
lin University, in a lecture last year 
stated that the number of young people 
sentenced for offences and crimes in 
Prussia had: increased from 30,719 in 
1882 to 54,949 in 1912, and was still 
rising year by year. But such statistics 
- are of no value unless we know what 
changes have taken place in the law 
and in the practice of police courts. As 
was mentioned in the Survey for 
March 17, social workers in Germany 
are sufficiently impressed with the seri- 
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In rural communities clusters 
of mail delivery boxes at the 
crossroads evidence Uncle 


Here the 
neighbors trudge from their 


Sam’s postal service. 
p 


homes—perhaps a few yards, 
perhaps a quarter mile or so— 
for their mail. 


Comprehensive as is the 
government postal system, still 
the service rendered by its mail 
carriers is necessarily restricted, 
as the country dweller knows. 


Long before rural delivery 
was established the Bell System 
began to link up the farmhouse 
with the neighboring towns and 
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villages. One-fourth of the 
10,000,000 telephones in the 
They 
reach more places than there 


Along the 
highways and private lanes the 


Bell System are rural. 
are post offices. 


telephone poles lead straight up 
to the farmer’s door. 


He need not stir from the 
cheerful hearth ablaze in winter, 
nor grope along dark roads at 
night for friendly news or aid 
in time of trouble. Right in the 
heart of his home is his tele- 
phone. It is the American 
farmer’s key to the outside 
world, and in no other country 


is it found. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


Loose-Leaf 


BINDER 
for 
1 0 cents 


“The L. E. B. Binder Clip 


will instantly make a 
book of any papers 
WITH TITLE ON ITS BACK 
You can instantly remove any paper 
therefrom or add any paper thereto, 
With it letter files are kept on 
shelves just the same as books. After 
the Binder Clip is applied, the arms 
may be reversed and snapped against 
the documents or papers, and thus 
kept out of the way. 
Money back if not suited 


AT ALL STATIONERS 
CUSHMAN & DENISON MBG. CO. 
240 West 23rd St. Dept. 9, New York City 


THE GROWTH OF A CREED 


An anti-theistic pamphlet 
By Elizabeth Patten, Englewood, Colorado 
Price, prepaid, 5c. 


A Red Cross Training Course for Emergency 
Social Service—to prepare volunteer workers for 
civilian relief in war, Begins April 11, Send 
at once for announcements to Porter R, Lee, 
105 East 22 street, New York city, 
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_ Authoritative Books _ 
' on Finance and 
E Economics 


Some Aspects of the Tariff Question. 
By Franx W. Taussic, Henry Lee 
Professor of Economics in Harvard 
University. 

374 pages, with charts, $2.00 


An especially full and careful con- 
sideration of tariff theory and his- 
tory in the United States. 


The Financial History of Boston. By 
Cuartes P. Huse, Pu.D., of Boston 
University. 

395 pages, with tables, $2.00 
A study of eighty-seven years’ de- 
velopment in municipal finance. Tabu- 
lar material permits close comparative 
examination from year to year. 


Railroad Reorganization. By Sruart 
Daccett, Pu.D., of the University 
of California. Second Impression. 

404 pages, with charts. $2.00 
Considers forty-two reorganization 
plans. 5 


JOC 


Corporate Promotions and Reorganiza- 
tions. By Artuur S. Dewinc, Pu.D., 
lately of Yale University. Second 
Impression. 615 pages, with tables 
and charts. $2.50 
Although largely a study in finance, 
this book treats many economic and 
legal aspects of the “trust problem.” 


At All Dealers 


Harvard University Press 
13 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


COC 
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Ditson Community 


Chorus Collection 
BOOK I. 


HE movement for Community Singing is 
fast spreading over the land, and hit- 
man’s prophetic word, “I hear America 
singing,” is being realized. 
Have you organized to meet the new demand? 
Bring old and young together to sing the 
songs of common appeal—the songs of the 
people, sung by the people. 
These songs have been printed in keys that 
bring the melody within the compass of un- 
trained voices. The average voice can sing 
them, 
Music is the common heritage of man. Give 
every one in your community a chance to sing. 
If you want the name of your organization 
printed on each copy and so give it the local 
stamp, we will do so without charge on all 
orders of one hundred or more copies. Don’t 
skimp your first order. 
Price, 20 cents postpaid. $10.00 per hundred, carriage extra. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


ROOM 812, BOSTON, MASS. 


Classified Advertisements 


SOCIAL WORKERS’ EMPLOYMENT 
EXCHANGE: The Department for Social 
Workers of the Intercollegiate Bureau of 
Occupations registers men and women for 
positions in social and civic work, the 
qualifications for registration being a de- 
gree from an accredited college, a year’s 
course in a professional school training for 
social or civic work, or experience which 
thas given at least equivalent preparation. 
Needs of organizations seeking workers 
are given careful and prompt attention. 
EMELYN PECK, Manacer, 130 East 22d 
‘St., New York City. 


ousness of the increase in juvenile crime 
since the beginning of the war to give 
their attention to special measures for 
mitigating the influences which make 
for it. It was largely due to their urgent 
protest against the spread of the gospel 
of hate through the schools that the 
Prussian ministerium was moved to issue 
the decree quoted above. 

If anyone would like to know why 
war should have this effect in Germany 
to so much greater an extent than in 
the allied countries he will find the ex- 
planation in abundance in a typical file 
of newspapers. At all times the bitter- 
ness of German partisan literature, of 
internal as well as external polemics, 
even of caricature, has been unequaled. 
During the war the seed of hatred has 
been sown even more broadcast on an 
even more responsive soil, and an un- 
expected and unwelcome crop was the 
result. 


VINDICATION FOR A CIVIC 
REFORMER 


HE Intermediate Court of Kana- 

wha county, West Virginia, has dis- 
missed the indictments brought in 
March, 1915, against A. Leo Weil. The 
case attracted widespread attention at 
the outset because of Mr. Weil’s. civic 
record in Pittsburgh, where as president 
of the Voters’ League he was instrumen- 
tal in running down graft in the old 
Pittsburgh councils, leading to whole- 
sale confessions, indictments and prison 
sentences for men prominent both in 
municipal politics and in local banks. 
Political influence or wealth were no 
protection against his rigorous prosecu- 
tions. 

In the West Virginia case Mr. Weil, 
who had been acting as counsel for 
the Manufacturers’. Light and ‘Heat 
Company, was taken off the train at 
midnight, and the original sensational 
report of the arrest said that he was 
“charged with an attempt to bribe two 
of the public service commissioners of 
West Virginia.” The actual. charge 
was that he authorized a statement to 
these commissioners that if they were 
called as witnesses in a suit pending in 
the United States District Court, and 
would testify to the truth as to the al- 
leged interference by the governor with 
the commission in its consideration of 
the case of his client, other positions 
would be obtained for them if the gov- 
ernor removed them. ~ 

Mr. Weil emphatically denied that he 
authorized these proposals, much less 
an offer of bribery. But for two years 
he has been fighting for his liberty and 
to clear his name in a situation in which 
a person with less means, less knowledge 
of the law and of detective methods, 
would have been not only railroaded 
to jail overnight, but under an anti- 
quated West Virginia law kept there 
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HYGIENE 
MEXICO 


ALBERT J. PANI 


A Study of Sanitary and 
Educational Problems 


12°. $1.50 net. (By Mail $1.60) 

An investigation by the Ex- 
Director General of Public Works 
in the City of Mexico by the ex- 
press order of Carranza. M. Pani 
says: “The purpose of this book is 
to expose one of the least known, 
most nefarious, and shameful in- 
heritances of the past, in order 
that it may be uprooted with the 
most intense energy of which 
Government and society in gen- 
eral is capable.” 


At all Booksellers 


G.P.PUTNAM’SSONS 


NEW YORK LONDON 
2 West 45th St. 24 Bedford St. 
Just west of 5th Ave. STRAND 
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Have You This Book? 


The Word of theTruth 


+ The Divine Directions how to make 
life happy here, and joyful forever. 
The final answer to every question 
about Life and Destiny. 


A simple arrangement, in immedi- 
ately intelligible order, of the whole 
Will of God as declared in the New 
Testament; a concise statement of 
the whole Truth; the requirements 
of Faith; the way of Salvation; the 
conditions of Peace;—all presented 
in the easy, obvious original sense. 
Ample notes. Every-day English 
No denominational bias. No “new 
religion.” Not any one’s opinion, 
but, What God has said. 

A Popular Hand-book of Vital Truth 
Send a One Dollar bill with your address to 


The Truth Publishing Foundation - - Eufaula, Ala. 


Today ? 
SITUATIONS WANTED 


A WOMAN, formerly executive head of 
an organization, lecturer of ability, unusual 
experience (including work for and with 
boys), is available for Civic, Social Service 
or Philanthropic position. Address 2489 
SURVEY. 


CAMP DIRECTOR, also expert physical 
training instructor, seeks position where 
executive ability and knowledge are es- 
sential. Address 2490, Survey. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED, in small social settlement, 
New York City, resident who will give 
part time service in return for board. Pos- 
sibility of her being retained as summer 
worker with salary. Address 2491 Survey. 
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pending trial, so as to seriously handi- 
cap him in fighting the forces arrayed 
against him. At one end was a political 
group which drew its strength from the 
feudal mountain counties of West Vir- 
ginia, where revenge is an active polit- 
ical motive and the ruthless use of courts 
and state departments for political ends 
is but a projection on a state scale of 
the bad blood and shooting by which 
some men get their way in the back 
country. At the other end of the scale 
were detectives identified with some of 
the most glaring examples of partnership 
between the police and the under- 
world in the middle West. The com- 
bination met its match in the civic re- 
former-attorney; but about two of the 
best years of his life have been absorbed 
in fighting the case. 

Late-in February, T. C. Townsend, 
former prosecuting attorney, who orig- 
inally brought the charges, appeared be- 
fore the Intermediate Court of Kana- 
wha county and stated that investigation 
and recent developments had _ satisfied 
him “that there was not sufficient evi- 
dence to justify the state in bringing 
Mr. Weil to trial’; while his successor, 
the present prosecuting attorney, fol- 
lowed with ‘the statement that “no of- 
fense in fact had been committed. That 
if trial and conviction were to be based 
alone upon statements of such witnesses 
as one Guy Biddinger, upon whose evi- 
dence the state’s case was predicated, ard 
who is now under numerous indictments 
in the state of Illinois, Kanawha county 
for the next four years would have a 
minimum of criminal court work.” 


THE LURE OF THE NORTH 
FOR NEGROES 


HILADELPHIA’S Negro popula- 

tion, some 150,000 for the city and 
its environs by the last census, is growing 
at a pace and in a way that is little 
short of a folk migration. 

High wages have drawn to the city 
practically every Negro from one town 
in North Carolina; whole church con- 
gregations, headed by their pastors, from 
Virginia; a special train, with two en- 
gines, from southwestern Georgia. Of 
12,000 men brought up since July 1, 
1916, by the Pennsylvania railroad for 
work on its lines, only 2,500 are still 
with the company. The others are be- 
lieved to have drifted to Philadelphia 
and other large cities. 

To help adjust these immigrants to 
their new city environment, a commit- 
tee has been appointed as a result of a 
conference on migration called by the 
Philadelphia Round Table Conference 
for Work Among Colored People, at- 
tended by some 150 social workers, both 
colored and white. John Ihlder, of the 
Philadelphia Housing Association, is 
chairman of the committee, and John 
T. Emlen, of the Armstrong Association, 
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McCutcheon’s 


Fine Lingerie of foreign and domestic manufac- 
ture for Spring and Summer wear is now on 
display at McCutcheon’s in very full assort- 
ment. Included in the collection are some 
very attractive goods of Philippine make which 
are worthy of inspection. 


Gowns, $2.95, 3.25, 3-75, 4.85. 
French Chemises, 95c¢, $1.35, 1.50, 
17 
Envelope Chemises, with Ribbon 
Straps, $1.75. 
. Drawers, hand-embroidered, $1.00, 
I 5502.00; 


Corsets, new and distinctive Spring models in 
both Gossard lace-in-front and Felicita back- 
lace. Made in the new fabrics—fine Batistes, 
Broches and Silk Brocades, both Flesh -and 
White. 

Brassieres—A variety of handsome Cluny and 
Filet Laces combined with fine Linen, Silk and 
Nets from $1.25 to 13.50. Also a complete line 
of plain Bust Supporters, 50c to $4.50. 


Orders by Mail Given Special Attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Streets, N. Y. 
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MONROE, LOUISIANA, wants a DAY NURSERY CONFERENCE — 

Officer immediately. Thursday, April 12—Russell Sage Founda- 

State qualifications and salary expected. tion. Morning session, 10:30 a. m.-12:30 
P. M. 


JUVENILE PROTECTIVE ASSOCIA- 


TION. 


FOR SALE OR FOR RENT 


Arthur M: Dodge, Mr. 


noon session, 2 P. M. 


RESIDENCE of Mrs. 


Janesville, 


acre, trees and shrubs. 
feet above center of city. Suitable for 
orphanage. 
ticulars sent upon application. 
2492, SuRVEY. 


of day nurseries; 


K. M. Seas 
21 rooms. 4 
Elevation 120 


Wisconsin. 


OF Sis: Fopiecn 
Values 


BULLETINS : 


Picture of home and par- 


Address, preues. 


; addresses by Dr. S. J. Baker, Mrs. 
Abraham Oseroff 
and other prominent authorities. 
two Round Tables: 
(aR) Problems concerning governing bodies 
(2) Problems concern- 
ing superintendents and workers. 


After- 


10c; “Food 
“Free- Hand Cook- 
ing,” 10c; fae Up-To- Date eee Labor Saving Ap- 
"The Profession of Home- Making, 
ome Si Bae Bemestie Science Courses, 100 pp. free, 
American School of Home Economics, 519 West 69th St..Chicago 
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INVESTMENT. SECURITIES 


The Survey accepts only the advertisements of reliable banking firms, brokers, 


i trust companies, savings banks and other financial institutions. 
~ ——= =] 
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Corn Belt Farm Loans 


offered and recommended by The Merchants Loan 
and Trust Company—the Oldest Bank in Chicago. 


eae eo 


These loans are all secured by First Mortgages on 
improved farms of established value in the Corn Belt — the 
safest farm loan section in the United States. They are 
made only after thorough and exhaustive personal inves- 
tigation and never for more than one-half the value of 
the land alone. 

No investor purchasing these mortgages has ever failed 
to receive principal and interest when due. 


These loans are sold to net from 444% to 5%. 


A detailed list and description of loans aggregating 
any amount you state, will be sent upon request. 


Our service includes the examination and 
approval of title by the Bank's own attorneys, an 
inspection of the property by our own salaried exam- 
iner, the certification that all taxes are paid as they 
mature, the collection and remittance of interest and 
principal, and the facilities for renewal or substitu- 
tion of mortgages at current rates, all without charge 
to the investor. 


FARM LOAN DEPARTMENT 


F. W. THOMPSON, Vice-President (in Charge) 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS —TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


Diversified Investments 
For Your Present Funds 


Successful, experienced investors agree that for utmost safety it is advis- 
able to select investments secured by properties of varied character and 
location. 

_ We have an exceptionally broad list of diversified 544% and 6% securities 
in denominations of $100, $500 and $1,000 suitable to the most exacting require- 
ments. We offer and recommend for your present funds four bond issues 
secured by these different classes of property: 

Established Industrial Property—Company’s earnings largely in ex- 
cess of principal and interest requirements. 

Farm Land—Well located and under profitable cultivation. 
Improved Chicago Real Estate—Large value, ample earnings and 
strong ownership. 

Natural Resources—Power plant in successful operation. Substantial 
cash investment behind the bonds. 

All these recommendations are based on long experience, complete in- 
vestigation by our experts and outright purchase. Write for=circular No. 
9820-A, giving details. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 10 South La Salle Street CHICAGO 
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secretary. “There are sub-committees on 
receiving immigrants, education, housing 
and sanitation, employment, recreation, 
courts, relief and churches. City de- 
partments and philanthropic agencies are 
cooperating. 

The committee has found that many 
families are coming; of 2,500 arriving 
in Coatesville, near Phiiadelphia, about 
2,000 were men, the remainder women 
and children. “They are not poor, for, 
besides the good wages tor men and the 
eager openings in domestic service for 
women, many have brought with them 
sums ranging from $50 to $1,500 real- 
ized from selling their homes in the 
South. They wish to buy new homes 
in Philadelphia, but few are available 
for either purchase or rent. Real estate 
agents discourage their going into white 
neighborhoods and, on the other hand, 
the Negroes from small towns are not 
anxious to buy the regulation Philadel- 
phia row-houses or houses in alleys and 
courts. 

Resultant overcrowding, particularly 
in the lodging houses, has left women 
and children stranded in railroad sta- 
tions over night and has reached the 
stage of a public health problem. An 
increase in pneumonia is already evident, 
as it was in Newark [the Survey for 
February 17] among southern folk, in 
southern clothes, suddenly plunged into 
a northern winter. . 

The schools are having difficulties 
with the children, partly because poor 
schools, held only a few months of the 
year, have retarded the youngsters so 
that big children from the South must 
go in to classes with much smaller Phila- 
delphia children. 


ONE POINT WHERE CALIFOR- 
NIA LAGS BEHIND 


EWSBOYS and newspapers may 

complain, but the street trades 
amendment (Senate bill No. 101) to the 
California child labor law bids fair to 
be enacted. The proposed measure pro- 
hibits boys under fourteen and girls un- 
der eighteen years of age from engaging 
in street occupations in large cities. It 
permits, however, boys between fourteen 
and fifteen to work in cities of 23,000 
population and over outside of school 
hours between 5 a. M and 8 P. M. pro- 
vided a badge is secured annually from 
the superintendent of schools. The pur- 
chaser of a newspaper will thus be as- 


sured that the wearer of a badge is at: 


least fourteen years old, that he is phys- 
ically able to work and has fulfilled 
certain educational requirements. 

The opposition is using the argument, 
time-worn in the East, that such a law 
would take the bread from the mouths 
of the widow and orphan. At a mass 
meeting of the boys, resolutions were 
passed denouncing the bill as interfering 
with parental authority, restricting a 
boy’s pursuit of honest toil and encour- 
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aging “habits of idleness which lead to 
begging or worse,” and as depriving 
boys of opportunities to contribute to the 
family support and to become self-sup- 
porting. 

In refutation of such statements the 
National Child Labor Committee, which 
is supporting the act, quotes from re- 
cent investigations of street trades made 
in several states. 

A Connecticut report-on the subject 
shows that of the whole number of 
mewsboys (74) from whom information 
was secured, only three were fatherless 
(two of these began before their fathers 
died) and two were motherless. Most 
of the boys said, according to this re- 
port® that they started selling through 
seeing some other boys sell. Not one 
said his parents sent him out. 

The twenty-fourth annual report of 
the Bureau of Statistics and Informa- 
tion of Maryland corroborates this testi- 
mony. It found that 1,776 newsboys, 
or 80 per cent of the total number in- 
vestigated, came from families with fos- 
ter parents living, while 345, or 15 per 
cent, represented families with the 
breadwinner dead or away or not con- 
tributing. Not one newsboy stood as 
the sole individual of earning capacity 
within the family. 

And again the sixth annual report of 
the Board of Public Welfare of Kansas 
City gives figures showing how paltry 
are the earnings of the average newsboy 
in that city. “Allowing for tips, 60 per 
cent of the 317 boys took in during the 
school days less than 26 cents, and 46 
per cent took in less than 21 cents. The 
suggestion that the newsboys would be 
deprived of a very important part of 
their support is not sustained by the 
facts obtained during this investigation.” 

The proposed amendment in Califor- 
nia is supported by the Juvenile Protec- 
tive Association of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor, Civic 
Section California Club (San Francis- 
co), Public Welfare Commission of the 
County of Los Angeles, Child’s Welfare 
League of Almeda, many of the social 
organizations and a score of prominent 
women’s clubs. These bodies are en- 
deavoring to have the bill amended so 
that the requirement of a badge shall 
apply to boys between fourteen and six- 
teen instead of fourteen and fifteen. 


“SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS AND 
THE WAR 


RITING as president of the Na- 

tional Federation of Settlements, 
“representing 170 settlements through- 
out the country, with a very large con- 
stituency of neighbors and co-workers 
with whom they are associated,” Mary 
K. Simkhovitch, head resident of Green- 
wich House, New York city, stated her 
position with regard to the entrance of 
this country into the European war in 
a letter to the New York Evening Post. 
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“Life Insurance 
Without Agents 
is a Distinct. 
Public Service’ 


Postal Life Methods Sanc- 
tioned by the United 
States Supreme Court 


Timely Talk on a Vital Subject 


(Scene: Pullman. Smoking Com- 
partment. Judge Kirkland and 
Lawyer Roberts continuing a 
conversation begun at dinner.) 


Judge: “Well, this business of 
selling direct-by-mail through- 
out the country is surely very 
popular with the public.” 


Lawyer: “Yes, but some of my 
clients say that in the interest 
of local merchants the States 
ought to find some way to 
check it.” 


Judge: “I don’t see why they 
should check it or how they 
can do it. Selling merchandise 
is an interstate business. I 
can sell and you can buy in 
the best market wherever it is. 
What can any State do about 
tre 

Lawyer: “‘You’re probably right, 
T’ll admit. The States can’t 
very well put the ‘kibosh’ on 
legitimate interstate business.” 


Judge: “Certainly not. The 
States cannot hold up arbi- 
trarily any direct-by-mail trans- 
action, such as the payment of 
life-insurance premiums by 
mail.” 


Lawyer: “How’s that?” 


Judge: “Policies are written for 
people, ‘direct,’ all over the 
country, and have been for 
years. The United States 
Supreme Court has decided 
unanimously that lifeinsurance 
premiums on such policies are 
exempt from State taxes. The 
usual license-fees and charges 
also do not apply. All this 
helps policyholders.” 


Lawyer: “Oh, you refer to the 
Postal Life?” 


That tells the story. 


Judge: “Yes, that Company 
hasn’t any agents and never 
has had. The applicant deals 
direct, personally or by letter. 
The method is good common 
sense as well as sanctioned by 
law.” 


Lawyer (laughing): “Guess 
you’re right. I wrote the Pos- 
tal once myself just to find 


Dividends 


Guaranteed 
in your Policy 
and the Usual 
Contingent 
Dividends 
Paid Besides 


out how the Company did 
business, but never followed it 
up.’ 


Judge (laughing): “I go you one 
better; I not only wrote them, 
but took out a policy nine or 
ten years ago and have car- 
tied it ever since.” 


Lawyer: ‘‘How’s the cost?” 


Judge: “Lower than in other 
companies for the same kind 
of insurance—legal reserve— 
and besides that they give me 
a free medical examination 
each year just so I can keep 
in trim.” 

Lawyer: “That’s pretty good. 
You live in Idaho and deal 
with a New York company 
by mail. Did you ever look 
the Company up?” 


Tudge: “Only to know that it is 
chartered and licensed by New 
York State, whose laws are 
very strict, but I called on 
them when I was East last 
year. They’re now in their new 
building on Fifth Avenue.” 


Lawyer: “So I heard. Believe 
I’ll write them to figure on a 
policy for me.’ 


Judge: “Don’t think you could 
do better. Life insurance 
without agents is a distinct 
public service. The point is 
made, and I think it is a good 
one, that the Company is sub- 
ject to the United States Pos- 
tal Authorities. The Postal 
simplifies the business, saves 
you money, safeguards your 
health and will treat you right 
in every way. I’d take an- 
other policy myself if I hadn’t 
passed the age limit.” 


Thoughtful insurers like Judge Kirkland 


take policies‘with the Postal and not only hold on to them 
but are disposed to take new insurance, while those like lawyer 
Roberts, whogat first write out of curiosity, at last find they 
can save ;;money by taking a Postal Policy, and they do it. 


Find Out What 


You Can Save 


You should take advantage of Postal benefits and economies. 


Company’s office or simply write and say: 


In your letter be sure to give: 


1. _ Yourjfull name. 


2. Your occupation 


3. The exact date of your birth 


You will receive full information based on official reports regularly filed 
with the New York State Insurance Department. 
no obligations and no agent will be sent to visit you. 


mission-savings go to you because you deal direct. 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. R. MALONE, President 


511 Fifth{Avenue, Corner 43rd Street, New York 


Call at the 


“Mail insurance particulars as mentioned in The Survey for April 7th.” 


Writing places you under 
The resultant com- 


New Postal Life Building j 
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RECREATION EQUIPMENT 


Playground and social center directors and leaders, park commissioners and superintendents, civic 
improvement committees, managers and trustees of childrens’ institutions, social settlement work- 
ers, and manufacturers interested in employees’ welfare will find this directory convenient and 
helpful when planning and ordering recreation equipment. 


Medi Playgwound Pfyoaralus 


THE SPIRAL SLIDE is another recent Medart innovation. 
This winding slide caters to the ‘something new” longing which 
dominates every child heart. The easy spiral gives a winding 


sensation and the descent is extended over a longer route. 


THE SPIRAL SLIDE is listed in our catalog “W” in a 
variety of styles and sizes. This catalog covers other new 
Medart creations in Playground Equipment. 


All of our new inventions have been thoroughly tested and 
approved by leading authorities in this work. Medart reputation 
prohibits market- 
ing any untried 
piece of apparatus. 


Write for 
Catalog ‘‘W’’ 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Gymnasium Outfitters 
Steel Lockers 


Patented 


Books on Physical Training and Games 


y WILLIAM A. STECHER, S.G. 
Director of PPhywenl Education Public Schools of F Phaiadelphia, Pa. 


The Theory and Practice of Educational Gymnastics 
8vo, Cloth (6 x 9 in.), 194 Pages, with 174 Illustrations. Net $1.50 


GAMES AND DANCES 


A selected collection of Games, Song-Games and Dances suitable for Schools, Playgrounds, Gym- 
nastic Associations, Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, etc. 8vo, cloth. 2nd revised edition. Price’net,'$1.50 


A GUIDE TO TRACK and FIELD WORK, CONTESTS and KINDRED ACTIVITIES 


8vo, 48 Pages, Illustrated, Paper’ Net 50 cents 


JOHN JOS. McVEY, PUBLISHER, 1229 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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PALDING PLAY APPARATUS 


Tothill’s Playground eS oc Me 
Apparatus 


Brightens the Mind 
Develops the Body 


Catalog Sent on Request 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., “hiss” 


BUY YOUR BOOKS 


from 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Send for 
Catalogue 


of 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


We specialize in books on social, civic and 
economic subjects, but we handle 
all current publications 


W.S.TOTHILL , Pioneer Manufacturer 
Chicago, Ills. 


1811 Webster Ave., 


1917 
““, . As the months since the war 
began have marched by, to many of us 
has come more and more poignantly the 
conviction that American democracy is 
not secure or honorable unless it is con- 
sciously bound up with the fate of 
world-democracy. 

“But though democracy in many ways 
seemed championed by the allies, yet im- 
purity of motive, and action anything 
but democratic, so sullied the situation 
on both sides, that it was by no means 
clear to many of us that the world’s fate 
demanded positive and national action 
on our part. 

“The Russian revolution, following 
the increased ruthlessness of Germany, 
resolved that doubt, and made it possi- 
ble, and, yes, imperative, for many of 
us to hesitate no longer. America for 
the world rather than America first is 
our motto. And in the interest of a 
democratic world America cannot hold 
aloof. Not for aggression, and not even 
for defence, but for world democracy, 
is America justified at this hour no 
longer to stand apart, but rather to die 
that the world may live. 


“Tt is not in the districts where the 
settlements are situated that disloyalty 
is shown. And let us see to it that the 
burden of the war does not fall too 
heavily on those least able to bear it. 
Workers in industry and agriculture 
must not be decimated for a still ‘un- 
estimated military need; or rather, they” 
are the very props on which such need 
must rest. 

“Artemus Ward was willing to sac- 
rifice his wife’s relations on the altar of 
his country. But we must see that con- 
temporaneous Artemus Wards do. not 
sacrifice the property and income of their 
wife’s relations on the altar of their 
country, rather than their own. ‘The 
settlements therefore desire to express 
their conviction that to break down the’ 
standard of living of the workers and to 
neglect the social safeguards which sur- 
round the youth of our cities would re- 
sult in neglecting a most vital element 
in national service. 

“In the first year of the war the settle-- 
ments in Canada gave up their regular 
work of community organization and 
neighborly social service for what 
seemed more immediate. But now they 
have gone back to their neighborhood 
tasks as the most important patriotic 
service they can render. 

“The settlements offer themselves to 
the nation at this crisis in the hope for, 
and the belief in, a democratic world. 
They will seek in their own neighbor- 
hoods to bring about in war time, as they 
have continuously sought for twenty-five 
years in peace, cooperation, fellowship. 
and common loyalty among all their 
neighbors of whatever race or creed, For 
Americanization can never be effective 
if it does not take place through the close 
personal fellowship arising from daily 
association.” 
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TO PROTECT AMERICAN 
IDEALS 


ae URS is a democracy. It would 
not be worth our while going into 

the conflict if, when we come out of it, 

we do not still have a democracy.” 

In these words, William B. Wilson, 
secretary of Labor, put in a sentence the 
thought that was in the mind of nearly 
everyone at a meeting of the committee 
on labor of the Council of National De- 
fense which met last Monday at the 
headquarters of the American Federation 
of Labor in Washington. The com- 
mittee, consisting of about 150 labor 
men, employers, health experts and stu- 
dents of labor questions, was appointed 
by Samuel Gompers, who is a member 
of the advisory commission of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense. 

The entire day and the evening were 
spent in discussing how national efh- 
ciency could be promoted, the welfare 
of workers conserved and the principles 
of democracy left intact. The senti- 
ment most earnestly expressed was that 
we are setting out not just to win a war, 
but to win a war for. justice; hence there 
must be no weakening of adherence to 
fundamental American principles of 
liberty. 

“T love the United States not because 
it has that name,” said Samuel Gom- 
pers. “It is the ideals for which our 
country stands that makes it dear to us. 
That is what makes it worth fighting 
for. If those ideals were to change we 
would not care to fight for it.” 

There was a strong tendency to op- 
pose the idea that has already found ex- 
pression, that hours of labor should be 
extended indefinitely and other standards 
broken down. Prof. Felix Frankfurter, 
of the Harvard Law School, offered a 
motion requesting the Council of Na- 
tional Defense to urge the various state 
legislatures not to break down standards, 
as has been recently proposed in New 
York, except on recommendation of the 
council. This resolution was referred to 
the executive committee which is to or- 
ganize the work of the general com- 
"mittee. 

It is proposed that sub-committees be 
appointed as follows: education, sanita- 
tion, housing, recreation, equalization 
and conciliation, wages and_ hours, 
_ standards, fatigue and physical welfare, 
publicity. 

Frederick L. Hoffman suggested that 
there should be a committee on statistics 
and information, and one on _ health. 
Professor Frankfurter urged the crea- 
tion of a body similar to the English 
Committee on the Health of Munition 
Workers. These suggestions and oth- 
ers are to be considered by the execu- 
tive committee and a program of action 
is to be presented at the next meeting of 
the general committee which was ad- 
journed subject to the call of the chair- 
man. 
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CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 
1917 SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 20—JULY 27 


General Course for Social Workers 


Four Credit Courses: First Year—Methods in Social Work; Social Economics. 
Second Year—Principles of Case Work; Municipal Problems. 
Field Work with one of the social agencies of Chicago. 
Visits of Inspection to the important social institutions in or near 
Chicago. 
Open Lecture Course—Social Agencies in a Modern City. 


Special Course for Playground Workers 


Folk Dancing, Gymnastics, Games, Story-telling, and other technical 
classes held at Hull-House 


Fifteenth Year Opens October |, 1917 


For information, address The Dean, 2559 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Summer Institutes 


Round table conferences for intensive study of practical social problems. 
Membership is by invitation of the conductor. 


INSTITUTE FOR TUBERCULOSIS WORKERS 
May 14—June 2 
PHILIP P. JACOBS, Conductor 


INSTITUTE IN CHILD WELFARE 
June 13—July 3 
HENRY W. THURSTON, Conductor 


INSTITUTE IN FAMILY WELFARE 
June 13—July 3 
PORTER R. LEE, Conductor 


If you are interested please write 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY 
105 East Twenty-second Street New York City 


TOOLS axe 
BENCHES 


FOR 


MANUAL TRAINING, 
INSTITUTIONAL or 
INDIVIDUAL USE 


If you tinker at home or are in- 

terested in any way in Manual 

a ' Training, you should know more 

Send Rect clecolar Noles about ourline of high grade Tools and Benches. 
cat 3 eee Tratning Outfits Our hobby since 1848 has always been ‘‘ Quality. ’* 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


HARDWARE, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
4th Avenue and (3th Street New York since 1848 


COPIES OF MARCH 17 ISSUE WANTED 


Be aati ag demand has exhausted our supply of the Survey for March 17. If 
. those who do not bind their issues will return this one to us, it will help to complete 
phrory files and to supply Canadians with the first article in the series on the Patriotic 
und. 
The Survey, 112 East 19 Street, New York 
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Home and Institutional Economics 


FOR OUR READERS INTERESTED IN HOME ECONOMICS, 
HOME MAKING AND INSTITUTION MANAGEMENT. 


fewis® Concer 


| Housefurnishing 
| Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 


Essential to Health and 
Comfort 


Mattress Protectors are necessary for cleanliness of 
the Mattress. 


No good housekeeper considers her bed rightly 
equipped without Mattress Protectors. 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 


Cutlery, China, Glassware. - 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 
Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 


Furniture and Metals. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


METAL LINED, GLASS LINED, 
ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


THAT ARE 


A sheet in itself cannot properly protect the Mattress. 


During sleeping hours the body in complete repose 
throws off waste tissues and gases, much of which 
penetrate the sheet and are absorbed by the Mattress 
if not properly protected. 


SANITARY, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL. 


45th St. and Sixth Ave. New York 


Our Quilted Mattress Protectors are made from pure 
white wadding incased in bleached white muslin 


HOUSES SUPPLYING easily washed whenever necessary. 


_ INSTITUTIONAL TRADE j 
ae hs ; 

Dry Goods. : 
| Groceries. He protect your Mattress Sonykiand (peme e 


sior Quilted Mattress 
Protector—on each Pro- ‘ 
tector. 


[een Se from all impurities and 


lengthen its life. 


| Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. A single trial will convince. 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER &€ CO., 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


Electric Clock Systems. “None genuine without 
LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Inc., Trade Mark” 


i ee Excelsior Quilted Mattress Co. ~ 
HAT home-making should be regarded as a 15 Laight Street, New York, N. Y. 


profession. 
THAT right living should be the fourth “‘R’’ 
in education. 
HAT health is the business of the indi- 
vidual, illness of the physician. 
THatr the spending of money is as impor- 
tant as the earning of the money. 
‘THAT the upbringing of Sarge 3 Ramadi ' 
more study than the raising of chickens. ie H . R . 
THAT the home- maker should be as alert to et into the abit of eading the 
make progress in her life work as the busi- 
ness or professional man. 


—American School of Home Economics. A d : 
If you agree, send for the r00-page illustrated handbook, vertisements 
“The Profession of Home-Making,” giving details of 
home-study, domestic science courses, etc. It’s FREE. 
Address postal or note.—A. S. H. E., 51g West 69th 
Screet, Chicago, Ill. 


